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PRINCETON-—AN HISTORIC GLIMPSE 


By VARNUM LANSING COLLINS 


said that Princeton is a jewel in an 

emerald setting. Two hundred 
years ago the setting was a virgin 
wilderness through which one travelled 
all day long, according to the record, 
and “saw no tame creature.” The 
first house in the village was not built 
until 1724, but already the Indian trail 
through the forest was becoming the 
King’s Highway from New York to 
Philadelphia; and, being set on high 
ground at mid-distance between those 
two cities, the village soon acquired a 
place on early maps. 

Thirty-two years after the erection 
of that first dwelling, the College of 
New Jersey was transported from 
Newark, where it had been restlessly 
existing for a decade, and -was estab- 
lished in Nassau Hall, the new and 
abiding home whitk Robert Smith, the 
Philadelphia architect, had been two 
years building for it. And around this 
fine colonial masterwork have grown a 
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campus with a character of its own and 
a little university town of charming 
architecture, old gardens, stinlit lawns, 
and centurial trees. 

The prim colonial period of the Col- 
lege ended with the on-coming of the 
Revolution, in which town and gown 
played no minor part. Science and 
letters yielded right of way to patriot- 
ism. Nassau Hall was devastated by 
its occupation as a British stronghold 
and as an American barracks, a hos- 
pital, and a prison; ancestral homes 
like ‘‘Morven”’ and “Castle Howard,”’ 
where works of art had been~slowly 
gathered through the years, suffered 
irretrievable losses. The critical Battle 
of Princeton was ended on the very 
campus of the College. One of the two 
valuable paintings then hanging in 
Nassau Hall—a life-size portrait of 
George the Second—was ruined by 
Alexander Hamilton’s battery; and the 
other, a similar canvas of Governor 
Belcher, patron of the College, with a 
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collection of smaller paintings of British 
sovereigns which decorated the chapel, 
was destroyed. In their place, how- 
ever, Nassau Hall received at the close 
of the Revolution the great picture of 
Washington by Charles Willson Peale 
which it still enshrines, and which was 
paid for by a money gift from the 
General himself. Twice since then, in 
1802 and 1855, this portrait has been 
rescued unharmed from fires which 
reduced the building to a shell of proud 
walls. 

The University’s portrait collection 
dates, therefore, only from the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century; its art col- 
lection is even younger. 

The vigorous administration of Presi- 
dent McCosh gave the College the 
fresh blood it needed after the down- 
ward drag of the Civil War period, and 


was followed by another building era 
under President Patton; and when in 
1896, at the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of its founding, the College as- 
sumed the name and responsibility of 
Princeton University, it turned a fresh 
page of its history, physical as well as 
spiritual. The opening years of the 
Twentieth Century saw the slow ma- 
turing of definite plans for the develop- 
ment not only of the external setting of 
the University, but also of its deeper 
educational influence and significance. 
One source of that influence has been 
the growth, under the gracious and 
scholarly direction of Allan Marquand, 
of the interest in art and archaeology 
which has become associated with the 
name of this place where he for so many 
years lived and taught. 
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ALLAN MARQUAND, FOUNDER OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By CHARLES RuFus MorEy 


LLAN MARQUAND inherited 
A his interest in art from his father, 
Henry G. Marquand, who was 
one of the most noted collectors of his 
day, and also one of the most public- 
spirited, as shown by the major part 
which he took in the foundation of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Educated as a philosopher 
and theologian, the young Marquand 
found his father’s bent too strong in 
him to resist, and branched off into 
the career of archaeologist and art- 
historian in 1882, when he was made 
instructor in the history of art in 
Princeton. 

This subject had long held a place in 
the curriculum. A course of lectures on 
architecture (and civil engineering) 
was given as early as 1832 by the 
famous physicist Joseph Henry. The 
same course, in the hands of the 
mathematician Albert Dod from 1837 
to 1845, made a deep impression on fhe 
undergraduates of his day. Archae- 
ology made its appearance in the 
curriculum in 1831, or perhaps earlier, 
in the form of a course on Roman 
antiquities, and was taught as a sub- 
sidiary subject to the classics from 1843 
to 1868. 

The real beginning of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology, however, 
was due to Allan Marquand, when he 
took up his instructorship in 1882. The 
building up of this Department, from 
a single instructor to its present staff 
of thirteen teachets, was one activity of 
his life-work. The other, his scholarly 
interest, gradually centered on the 
works of the Della Robbia ateliers, and 


originated in his interest in an altar- 
piece by Andrea della Robbia pre- 
sented by his father to the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1882. The son 
published a study of this altarpiece in 
the American Journal of Archaeology 
of 1891, and in the following year 
undertook the first of his painstaking 
tours of Italy in search of Della Robbia 
works, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the Journal and in Scribner’s 
Magazine of 1893. The patience of his 
scholarship, and its completeness, may 
be gauged by the lapse of time—twenty 
years—between this first quest of 
material and the appearance of the first 
volume of his now well-known Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the works of the Della 
Robbia family. Other subjects, how- 
ever, engaged his hand in the mean- 
time; he was joint author and editor of 
the Iconographic Encyclopaedia, Vol. 
III (1896), joint author with Arthur 
Frothingham of A History of Sculpture 
(1896-1899), and produced his work on 
Greek Architecture in 1909. 

The Della Robbia catalogues began 
with Della Robbias in America, pub- 
lished in 1912. The volume on Luca 
della Robbia was issued in 1912. The 
collection of further material occupied 
Professor Marquand for five more 
years, and then the fruits of ripe 
scholarship began to see the light in a 
rapid succession of the other volumes 
of his series, Robbia Heraldry in 19109, 
Giovanni della Robbta in 1920, Benedetto 
and Santi Buglioni in 1921. The crux 
of his task—the two difficult volumes 
on Andrea della Robbia—was published 
in 1922. He left behind him, when he 
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died, a mass of orderly notes and manu- 
scripts for a volume on the Della Rob- 
bia school, which his colleagues are now 
preparing for the press. 

With Charles Eliot Norton of Har- 
vard, Allan Marquand shares the dis- 
tinction of having been the first to see 
the immense cultural benefit of art- 
history to the American student, and to 
introduce its serious study into Ameri- 
can university life. As has been said, 
the development of the Department of 
Art and Archaeology at Princeton was 
another goal, together with his scholarly 
specialty, toward which the effort of 
his whole life was directed, and he 
began collecting its staff soon after he 
took up the teaching of the subject at 
Princeton. His first recruit was Arthur 
Frothingham, in 1886. Howard Crosby 
Butler joined the staff in 1895, but it 
was not until 1902 that he settled per- 
manently in Princeton and began to 
shape the architectural portion of 
Marquand’s curriculum toward the 
eventual foundation of a School of 
Architecture. Butler’s constructive 
genius, and his powerful influence over 
undergraduates, had a great deal to do 
with the rapid expansion of the enroll- 
ment in the Department, and caused as 
well that emphasis on the architectural 
courses which has given the Depart- 
ment its dual character in providing the 
undergraduate with a complete course 
of instruction in the history of Euro- 
pean and American art, at the same 
time containing within itself a com- 
plete School of Architecture. It was 
the ideal of Allan Marquand, as well as 
of Howard Butler, that training in the 
School of Architecture should mean the 
application of the cultured sense of 
beauty which the student absorbed in 
his historical courses—a professional 
shaping of creative faculties already 
wakened by appreciation. 





Other men whom  Marquand 
gathered around him were Oliver S. 
Tonks, who came in 1905 and left to 
be head of the Department of Art at 
Vassar in 1911; C. R. Morey, who was 
added to the staff in 1906, and F. J. 
Mather, Jr., who left the field of jour- 
nalism to become Marquand professor 
of art and archaeology in 1910. George 
W. Elderkin was appointed to the post 
of classical archaeology in 1911. Clar- 
ence Ward assisted in the architectural 
courses from 1910 to 1915, when he 
took charge of the art department at 
Oberlin. E. Baldwin Smith was ap- 
pointed in r915, and in the same year 
Sherley W. Morgan became instructor 
in the School of Architecture. Rapid 
growth in enrollment made new ad- 
ditions necessary, and A. M. Friend 
and W. F. Stohlman became instruc- 
tors in art and archaeology in 1920 and 
1921. T. Leslie Shear, archaeologist 
and excavator, became lecturer in 
archaeology in 1922. In this year 
Howard Butler died, just as his hopes 
for the proper housing and organization 
of the School of Architecture had 
reached fruition, and his place was filled 
by the last appointment made under 
Professor Marquand’s administration 
of the Department, when E. Raymond 
Bossange, formerly Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts in the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, became the Director of the 
School of Architecture. Since Pro- 
fessor Marquand died, two of his old 
students have been added to the staff 
to meet the demands of still greater 
numbers of students: Ernest T. Dewald 
of Columbia University and George 
Rowley from Bryn Mawr. 

Forty years of devoted effort had in- 
creased a section of the University 
from a single instructor of a few 
students to a staff of thirteen, and an 
enrollment of about eight hundred in 
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the sixteen courses given by the De- 
partment to the Juniors and Seniors of 
Princeton. Throughout those forty 
years, Allan Marquand spent all the 
time and energy which his researches 
allowed him, and a generous portion of 
his personal income, upon the expan- 
sion of the teaching of art and archae- 
ology in Princeton. He founded the 
Marquand Professorship within the 
Department, and the “Princeton Mon- 
ographs in Art and Archaeology,”’ the 
outlet for his own and his colleagues’ 
researches, were sustained by him. 
His own remarkable library on the 
history of art was presented to the 
University, and now forms the basis 
and nucleus of the Department li- 
brary. Up toa year or two before his 
death, the expenses for the buying of 
books and equipment were borne en- 
tirely by himself. He gradually ex- 
panded the graduate curriculum of his 
Department until it could be an ade- 
quate training school for teachers of the 
subject in our colleges and universities, 
and these now number twenty—about 
half of the men so engaged in the col- 
leges and universities east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Outside of Princeton he was no less 
active in promoting the interests of his 
chosen subject. One of the founders 
of the American Journal of Archaeology, 
he was also among the creators of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
He served for many years on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Institute, and 
was one of its Vice-Presidents for 
fourteen years until his death. As 
Chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies—his own creation—he initiated 
the careers of a long list of students 
and teachers of the fine arts. 

As a teacher, Allan Marquand in- 
structed no less by his example and 
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his personality than by the ordinary 
modes of pedagogy. There was in 
his character a refinement that had 
nothing about it of the fastidious, but 
rejected none the less the false and 
unworthy with unerring discernment. 
Without conscious effort on his part, 
his life and work evoked in his pupils 
and associates a standard of precision 
and candor in scholarship. One of his 
former students thus describes his 
famous course in Italian sculpture, 
through which all the graduate stu- 
dents of the Department passed at 
some time in their careers: “No pub- 
lished works or important monuments 
were allowed to escape us. His famil- 
iarity with material and bibliography 
as revealed to us in those moments 
was astounding. Yet throughout the 
discussions there was a singular absence 
of dogmatic assertion on his part, and 
everyone was given generous oppor- 
tunity to express his own theories. 
Even in his own field of the Della 
Robbias, he took the attitude that we 
knew as much about it as he, and in 
that way gave us a sort of profes- 
sional courage.”’ 

‘““His mind,’’ says Dean West, his 
classmate, ‘‘was neither mechanical nor 
visionary, but contemplative. Tran- 
quil reflection, the deeper perspectives, 
the finer shadings, the recognitions and 
disclosures that come only in quietude, 
like images on the surface of still 
waters—these suggest his mental por- 
traiture. He sought for the truth in 
beauty to make human life more 
lovely. Amid all the imperfections of 
art he looked for the many touches of 
perfection, here fainter, here brighter, 
well aware that the very best we have 
is less than the very best might be. To 
value the good while seeking the better 
and aspiring to the very best, ever 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


HEN the young New Jersey 
WV College moved from Newark to 

Princeton, it found Nassau Hall 
rising proudly in the centre of a long 
line of unpretentious houses, many of 
which still remain. These had their 
share of good carpenter design with 
classical details. The new President’s 
house, now the Dean’s, is dignified 
and reasonably spacious in proportions. 
The only rival to the new buildings was 
Richard Stockton’s mansion, later 
romantically christened ‘Morven,’ 
which had stood from 1701. Nassau 
Hall was a very simple building de- 
signed by Robert Smith of Phila- 
delphia, but by virtue of its massive 
masonry—which has withstood three 
fires—and its well-studied fenestra- 
tion, it is still one of the handsomest 
collegiate buildings in America. The 
arched portal replaces an original 
square-headed one, the lateral ex- 
tensions containing the staircases are 
later additions, and the present belfry 
is higher than the original one. In 
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1803 Nassau Hall was flanked by 
Stanhope, with its ample and well- 
spaced arched windows, and by a 
similar building at the East. The 
resultant forecourt, which is shown in 
an old lithograph, was charming, its 
destruction to build the library regret- 
table, however necessary. Even now 
the view which includes Nassau Hall, 
Stanhope, and the side of the Dean’s 
house is one of the most precious extant 
ensembles of Colonial and early Re- 
publican architecture. In a great and 
more instructed era we have hardly 
bettered it. 

The first sixty years of the last 
century are relatively barren. Many 
buildings of that time have been 
demolished; those which remain are 
rather nondescript. Then came the 
various .architectural revivals, each 
leaving its deep stamp on the Campus. 
To Ruskin’s propensities for Italian 
Gothic we owe the School of Science 
and the Chancellor Green Library, 
erected during the late sixties and 
seventies. The entirely 
fantastic manner of the 
eighties happily found 
the building funds low. 
Witherspoon is_ the 
only monument of that 
architectural zero hour. 
In the eighties and 
early nineties Richard- 
son’s Romanesque re- 
vival dominated the 
designers of the un- 
finished Art Museum 
and of Alexander Hall. 
To parody Dante, “‘Let 
us neither speak nor 
Photo by Roe look at them but pass 
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relief of President 
McCosh. 

Since 1907 English 
Collegiate Gothic in 
one form or another 
has been our only ar- 
chitectural wear. Its 
overt and _ irresistible 
picturesqueness may 
seem to condone its 
relative unfitness for 
either modern admin- 


THE ART LipraRy IN McCormick HALL 
by.” The recently destroyed Mar- fire carried away stained glass which 
quand Chapel was a far more credit- is irreplaceable and St. Gaudens’ 
able example of the tendency. The superb bronze 
» 





BLAIR ARCH—PRINCETON’S PORTAL Photo by Rose 


istration or habitation. 
On the whole it has 
been done admirably, 
enlisting the talents of 
Cope and Stewardson, 
Day and Klauder, and 
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Photo by Rose 
“THe Ivy Cuirmps O’ER STORIED WALLS” 
Ralph Adams Cram. It started in 
two traditions, Frank Potter’s library 
being in the ornate English brown- 
stone manner that had entered Amer- 
ica with Trinity Church, New York, 
while Blair Hall, by Cope and Steward- 
son, displayed the old late Gothic 
forms, chastened by the teaching of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts and natural- 
ized by the use of the delightfully 

variegated sandstone of the locality. 
This tradition has prevailed for 
nearly thirty years, lately under the 
skilled direction of the consulting 
architect, Ralph Adams Cram. Un- 
questionably the most accomplished 
design in this style is the late Frank 
Miles Day’s Holder Quadrangle and 
Tower. It shows the most refined use 
of native stone and slate, a beautiful 
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handling of planes and voids. It is so 
charming that one forgets the rooms 
are too dark for either study or gayety. 
Mr. Klauder’s adjacent group of din- 
ing and assembly rooms is perhaps less 
original, but completes the architec- 
tural ensemble in excellent taste. 

In the Graduate College Mr. Cram 
had the advantage of a magnificent 
site and utilized it well. There are in 
America few more happy relations be- 
tween architecture and landscape, and 
the great dining hall—though pur- 
ists may carp at its very archaistic 
character—at least carries archaeology 
nearly to the point of an illusion of 
reality. 
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THE GALLERY OF MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN THE ART MUSEUM 


THE MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


HE University Museum was 
"T founded in 1888 through the joint 

efforts of the late Professor Mar- 
quand and William Trumbull Prime, 
an accomplished man of letters and a 
connoisseur of ceramics. Mr. Prime 
gave to the Museum the greater part 
of his collection of pottery and porce- 
lain, with wise and generous foresight 
giving Professor Marquand full dis- 
cretion as to its exhibition and dis- 
position. 

The collections grew slowly, chiefly 
from gifts, notably that of a series of 
casts of sculpture presented by the 
class of 1881. Professor Marquand, 
according to his habit, constantly gave 
quietly. The Syrian expeditions of the 
late Howard Crosby Butler brought 
numerous small classical objects, and 
remarkable casts of details from early 
Christian churches. Occasionally we 


received entire little collections, as the 
Morse collection of Japanese netsukes, 
and the Mildred Kienbusch collection 
of Japanese sword-guards. 

Since the small building served all 
purposes of the Art Department (as 
library, photograph files, class rooms) 
and the department grew, the art col- 
lections were literally driven to the 
wall. It became impossible to show the 
collections properly, or even to keep 
them in reasonable order. Relief came 
when McCormick Hall rose beside the 
Museum, providing admirable facili- 
ties for the Art Department and the 
new School of Architecture. 

Early in 1922 I succeeded Professor 
Marquand as director, and began a 
careful weeding and reorganization of 
the collections. The trustees wisely 
permitted me to avail myself of the 
donor’s permission to sell many super- 
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fluous pieces of the 


Trumbull-Prime _ col- 
lection. With the re- 
sulting funds were 
bought the superb 


Gothic window later 
described, a group of 
the finest Italian ma- 
jolica and a few choice 
Persian and Chinese 
pieces. Friends and 
alumni came to aid 
the work, and within 
three years I have been 
able to add about one 
hundred and fifty new 
objects, some of im- 
portance, in the classi- 
cal, mediaeval and re- 
naissance field. 

More important was 
the framing of a 
policy—to build the 
collections around the art courses, to 
provide fine objects of a characteristic 
sort so that the student may get the 
actual look of the thing and free him- 
self from the partial and often false 
impression gained by working too 
much with reproductions. The hope 
is to give the Museum a definite teach- 
ing value, and to avoid objects, how- 
ever fine intrinsically, from which the 





Art Museum: A CoRNER OF THE TRUMBULL-PRIME GALLERY AND THE ST. 


GEORGE WINDOW 


beginner can learn little. Even in its 
incomplete estate the Museum seems 
to justify its programme. It already 
begins to be representative. We hope 
also to make it rich. 

All this will depend on our Alumni, 
whose zeal for art will doubtless be re- 
inforced by a natural desire to put the 
Princeton collections at least on an 
equality with those of Harvardand Yale. 





THE ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS OF LABERIA AND SILVANUS (SEE PaGE 117) 
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THE CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS: SCULPTURE 


By GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 


Robert Garret, was found in 

the ruins of the palace of Assur- 
nazirpal at Nimrud, and is typical of 
its period, the early ninth century 
B. C. It is carved on a thin slab of 
limestone and was 
part of a _ long 
frieze which dec- 
orated the walls of 
the palace. The 
relief, the lower 
third of which is 
missing, represents 
a familiar hybrid, 
a Genius of human 
form with wings 
and bull’s horns. 
A certain restora- 
tion of the arms 
places in the 
upraised right 
hand a pine- 
cone and in 
the lowered 
left a basket. 
This Genius, 
with another 
like it, formed § 
a symmetrical 
group about a 
conventional- 
ized _ sacred 
tree. 

A broad band of cuneiform writing 
runs across the slab, carved ruthlessly 
upon wings and garment because the 
written record of the monarch’s 
achievements enjoyed an undisputed 
right of way in mural reliefs at this 
time. The content of this and other 
Assyrian inscriptions is singularly in 
keeping with the obtrusive character 
of the Genius. 


"Tze Assyrian relief, a gift of Mr. 

















‘* ASSURNAZIRPAL THE MIGHTY PRINCE” 


‘‘Assurnazirpal the exalted prince who 
reverences the great gods; the mighty monarch who 
conquers cities and highlands, tramples on the 
necks of his enemies.” ° 


The inscribed word and the carved 
figure are equally boastful and domi- 
neering. A note of brutal strength 
pervades 
~e both. Even 

) the winged 
| Genius ex- 
presses this 
ideal. One 
seeks vainly 
in its muscu- 
lar exaggera- 
tion, in its 
broad, hard 
drapery de- 
void of folds, 
and in its 
heavily and 
schematically 
bearded face, 
for even the 
slightest sug- 
gestionof 
grace. 

Among the 
marble sculp- 
tures of Greek 
provenience 
or of Greek in- 
spiration is a 
torso of a 
youthful Dionysus clad in a fawn- 
skin—another gift of Mr. Garret. Just 
above and behind the right knee, and 
higher on the right thigh, are traces of 
the attachment of a support, probably 
a tree trunk against which the youthful 
god lightly rested—a detail suggesting 
the Praxitelean use of an external sup- 
port. The fawn-skin is fastened over 
the right shoulder, upon which, as upon 
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the left shoulder, are the ends of locks 
of curly hair. The action of the arms 
cannot be certainly recovered, but the 
young Dionysus was perhaps repre- 
sented with a bunch of grapes in the 
right hand. 

This torso is very similar to a marble 
Dionysus in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence (Reinach, Répertoire de la 
Statuaire II, p. 117, No. 9). Both 
rested their weight upon the right leg 
and leaned easily against a support 
which reached approximately to the 
waist. Both have the fawn-skin fast- 
ened over the right shoulder and 
beneath the left arm, and agree closely 


in the arrangement of it. Both have 
curly locks which fall upon the 
shoulder. The comparison is suffi- 


A PRAXITELIAN FAUN 
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ATHENA, THIRD CENTURY, B. C. 


cient to show that the Princeton torso 
is a copy or close adaptation of a work 
popular in the fourth century, and one 
which took its inspiration from the 
fourth century master of grace. 

A helmeted head of Athena, in 
marble, the gift of Mrs. A. H. Joline, 
is a fine work inspired by a fourth 
century ideal and, as I have written in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, 
1917, p. 292, probably to be assigned 
to the earliest years of the third cen- 
tury. It has suffered at the hands of a 
restorer who has added a shapeless 
nose, reshaped the broken point of the 
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helmet and reworked the hair below, 
cutting a groove between it and the 
helmet. 

The sculpture of the fifth century is 
represented by a very small free copy 
in marble of the Athena Parthenos. It 
is the gift of Professor William Magie 
and has been discussed recently by 
T. L. Shear (American Journal of 
Archaeology, 1924, p. 117), who is 
inclined to regard it as Greek work 
rather than Roman. 

To the Hellenistic 
period belongs the 
marble head of more 
than natural size 
which Professor F. 
J. Mather has loaned 
to the museum. It 
is a fragment of very 
high relief and was 
discovered in the 
bed of a torrent near 
Capua. The sur- 
face is somewhat 
worn, so that the 
garland which 
crowned the head is 
not readily recog- 
nized. The quality 
of the work is marred 
by a nose which has 
been completely restored in plaster. 
The distortions of the head seem to 
indicate a position above and to the 
right of the intended place of view. 
Possibly the fragment belonged to 
a gable-group. The style, the im- 
pressionistic treatment, suggest a later 
Hellenistic period as the date of the 
work. 

Our Roman sarcophagus of marble is 
deserving of more than a _ passing 
glance. After serving its intended pur- 
pose it was converted, like so many 
other sarcophagi, into a watering trough 
before it attained to the dignity of a 





GARLANDED HELLENISTIC HEAD, PROBABLY OF A 
BACCHANTE FROM A GABLE-GROUP 


museum piece. It has long been known 
and the verses inscribed upon it be- 
neath the names of the dead are found 
among the Carmina Latina Epigraphica 
which have been collected by Biicheler. 
The four verses read: 

Hoc in sarcophago genetrix duo corpora natos 

Condidit infelix semperq habitura dolorem, 


Quo(s) superat vivet vitang miserrima ducet 
Conjuge praerepto, genitor quibus ipse misellis. 


The only antique relief carved upon 
the sarcophagus is 
on the obverse, the 
reverse being set so 
close to a wall as 
not to require dec- 
oration. Two Cen- 
taurs of the sea with 
Nereids riding upon 
them, and Erotes ho- 
vering behind, hold 
a tablet which re- 
cords the sorrow of 
a mother at the loss 
of her two children. 
A variation of the 
representation is 
found on another 
Roman sarcophagus 
which shows Cen- 
taurs carrying over 
the sea a portrait 
bust set in a shell. (See page 114.) 

The balanced composition of the 
Princeton relief is not merely decora- 
tive, for the association of the Nereids 
with the dead isa Greek conceit. They 
were the first teachers of the mysteries, 
according toan Orphic hymn. Achilles 
was escorted to the isles of the blest by 
Nereids, who appear also among the 
sculptured figures of a famous Lycian 
tomb. The Nereids in our relief do not 
carry the tablet, but they are present, 
and perhaps were thought of as jour- 
neying with the deceased to the abode 
of the blessed. 
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The small group of Mithras slaying a 
bull is a very recent acquisition of the 
museum and probably the only complete 
example of tauroctony in free sculp- 
ture in thiscountry. It was purchased 
with part of a fund provided by Mrs. 
M. T. Pyne to buy objects in memory 
of Professor Marquand. The height 
of the piece is 0.60 m. It was found 
near Vienne, in the Rhdéne valley, 
France, where Mithraism flourished in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The group shares the average quality of 
the Mithraic sculpture which has been 
discovered at various sites, chiefly in 
the Western Roman Empire. The 
motif is derived from the Hellenistic 
Victory slaying a bull. 

The importance in cult of the tauroc- 
tony is shown not only by the frequent 
discovery of the group in Mithraea 
widely separated, but also by the 
position of the group in the apse of the 
sanctuary at the end of the aisle and 


facing the entrance. It seems to have 
been as significant in the Mithraic cult 
as the crucifixion in the Christian, 
which found Mithraism a very formid- 
able rival in the third century. 

The representation is one of sacrifice. 
Mithras has overtaken the bull and 
plunged a dagger deep into its shoulder. 
A dog eagerly leaps to lap the blood 
which issues from the wound. The lion 
and the crater which appear in the 
more elaborate tauroctonies are omitted, 
but the snake and the scorpion are 
represented, the one rising toward the 
blood, the other attacking the seed of 
the bull. The meaning is clear. The 
bull is the symbol of the productive 
power of the earth. Its blood is the 
source of recurring life. In some of the 
representations wheat stalks sprout 
from the wound. The death of the 
divine bull meant the renewal of both 
plant and animal life and thus signified 
the principle cardinal in every religion. 





Photo by Brummer 


MITHRAS SACRIFICES THE DIVINE BULL 
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GREEK VASES 


By H. R. W. SmitTH 


ITH students of classical arch- 

WV aeology, Greek vase-painting has 
come into its own; in no archae- 
ological field at the present day is 
work more active and fruitful. And 
now that there is hardly a museum of 
art in our country that does not pos- 
sess a collection of Greek vases, we can 
hope that their exceeding beauty and 
interest may become known to a wide 
public. It is not extravagant to claim 





A CORINTHIAN WINE-PITCHER 


that in the paintings which decorate 
these vases exist not only the most ac- 
cessible, but the most abundant, vari- 
ous and best preserved remains of 
Greek art, whether in its fascinating 
childhood or in its splendid maturity. 
And in quality, the best Greek vase- 
painting is not surpassed by the monu- 
ments of more imposing scale. “Upon 
the prehistoric series we neéd not 
dwell. There are two cases of Cypriote 


vases from the Cesnola collection, 
representing very fairly the main fab- 
rications from the bronze age to My- 
cenean types and the dawn of actual 
history. Let us pass rapidly to the 
more attractive field of Greek pottery, 
properly speaking. 

The University Museum of Art at 
Princeton contains a small collection of 
Hellenic pottery, of which the Greek 
section of the Trumbull-Prime Bequest 





A Biack-Ficurep Attic HypRIA 


forms the nucleus. The earliest piece 
is a perfume-flask (aryballos), with scale- 
work ornament, of the seventh cen- 
tury ware which goes under the name 
of Proto-Corinthian and was made at 
some place unknown (perhaps Sikyon) 
which excelled in the manufacture of 
small vases for women’s use, exquisitely 
shaped and decorated. The fabric of 
Corinth—the city which was the rival 
and supplanter of the unknown home 
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A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA OF THE SIXTH 
Century B. C. 


of the Proto-Corinthian, and for a 
time an extraordinarily productive cen- 
ter, exporting its pottery to every part 
of the Greek world—is represented by a 
small group of vases, of which a wine- 
pitcher is the most 
worthy of note. It is 
typical of this not very 
refined but neverthe- 
less effective ware in 
its bold, heavy shape 
and in its main decora- 
tion, tapestry-like in 
its closeness, coarseness 
and rich coloring. In 
this same group are 
two amusing plastic 
flasks in the form of 
animals—a deer, whose © 
head forms the stopper 
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A Prastic Attic VASE OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
DATING FROM THE FirtH Century B. C. 
of the flask, and a monkey covering 
one eye with his hand—‘“he who sees 
no evil.”” The motive is Egyptian. 
The future of Greek vase-painting 
lay, however, not with Corinth but 
with Athens, which by the middle of 
the sixth century was unchallenged as 
the chief centre of pottery in Greece. 
There the decoration of vases was to 


KLITOMENES THE POTTER LEFT HIS NAME UPON THIS GRACEFUL CuP 


oR SKYPHOS 
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become an art as exquisite as any in 
which the sanity and fertility of the 
Attic genius found expression. Un- 
fortunately, the University collection is 
all but lacking in the red-figured ware 
in which Attic vase-painting achieved 
its culminating excel- 
lence, but it possesses 
a number of Attic vases 
in the earlier or black- 
figured technique, in 
which the decoration is 
applied in silhouette to 
the ground of buff clay, 
with retouches of red 
and white. 

In the background of 
a Greek banquet, noth- 
ing can have taken the 
eye more _ strikingly 
than the service of pot- 
tery set out for the 
preparation of the wine, 
with its brilliant decora- 
tion and contrast of 
shapes: the _ broad- 
shouldered amphorae 
which held the wine 
after it was drawn from 
the rough earthenware 
storage vessels and 
before it was mixed, the 
bold - shaped three- 
handled Ahydria _ for 
water, and the. heavy 
mixing-bowl. The hydria 
with the Apotheosis of 
Herakles is in precision 
and brilliance of tech- 
nique a very fine piece. 
Of high importance is the stemless 
drinking-cup (skyphos), with the con- 
fused but readable signature of the 
potter Klitomenes, who is not other- 
wise known. 

If the Museum has no important 
Attic red-figured ware, it possesses a 





A CHARMING WHITE LEKYTHOS, OR 
FUNERARY FLASK 


very fine white-ground lekythos con- 
temporary with the early free style of 
red-figured painting. These white Jeky- 
thoi, which were made to be offered to 
the dead at funerals in Athens, are 
most frequently decorated with grave- 
side scenes, and in this 
example we have two 
figures, a girl and a 
youth, on either side of 
a tomb. Especially 
charming is the female 
figure carrying a basket 
of offerings. The draw- 
ing discloses all the 
purity of the best work 
of its period. 

There are in Prince- 
ton a number of vases 
in private possession, 
the property of Profes- 
sor Edward Capps, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Johnson, 
Mrs. Allan Marquand 
and Mrs. Junius Mor- 
gan. Mrs. Morgan’s 
collection includes a 
charming plastic vase, 
and a number of in- 
teresting red-figured 
pieces, among them a 
cup very close in style 
to the work of the 
master Epiktetos, and a 
splendid hydria of the 
Free Period, which the 
writer has no_ hesita- 
tion in attributing to 
Beazley’s “Niobid 
Painter.” The Mar- 
quand Panathenaic amphora is a fine 
early example of the prize vases which, 
filled with oil, were given to the 
victors in the Panathenaic games at 
Athens. The design shows it to have 
been made for the winner of a chariot 
race. 
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THE MINOR CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS 


By Kate McK. ELDERKIN 


HE classical division of the Prince- 

ton Museum is especially suited to 

the needs of the student of art 
history. While by no means complete 
at the present time, the ultimate pur- 
pose is to assemble a representative col- 
lection of ancient art in 
the major and minor 
fields with typical ex- 
amples from the various 
periods. The range al- 
ready covered will be in- 
dicated by the discussion 
of some of the more im- 
portant objects which it 
is proposed to treat chro- 
nologically. 

The earliest specimens 
which the museum af- 
fords are Cypriote pot- 
tery and terra cotta fig- 
urines from the Cesnola 
collection. Belonging to 
the Bronze Age is a primi- 
tive figurine of Astarte. 
The little image measures 
14.5 cm. in height and is 
very thin. The goddess», 
is represented nude with 
a bird-beak nose and 
pointed chin. A _ long 
straight incision indicates 
the mouth, and the eyes 
are raised discs within raised circular 
bands. The ‘head is flat on top, the 
short hair projecting at the sides as 
though bobbed: Two parallel inci- 
sions are to be seen across the abdomen 
and diagonally across the thighs. The 
hands are placed close together below 
the breasts in the usual Astarte atti- 
tude. Faint traces of paint remain on 
the figurine. Three stripes of reddish- 
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EE" covered the entire figu- 


brown appear on the front of the neck, 
but are not continued around the back. 
A band of similar color is visible across 
the lower portion of the body below 
the waist. 

From Cyprus, also, there is a small 
terra-cotta horse and 
rider belonging to the 
Geometric Period. 
Though the anatomy is 
an improvement over the 
Astarte and the figures 
are modelled in the 
round, the object fails to 
arouse any great interest, 
since it belongs to that 
period in which the alert- 
ness and originality of 
the primitive artist have 
been lost, while natural- 
ism has not yet been 
attained. 

The forms of both 
horse and rider are 
sketchily blocked out. 
The latter wears a Phry- 
gian cap, with a roll at 
the front which continues 
over the shoulders, pre- 
sumably indicating locks 
of hair. A white slip 


rine, and on this red was 
applied for details. The slip is still 
plainly visible, but the red can be seen 
only faintly here and there. 

For the archaeologist by far the most 
curious figure is the seated female 
statuette of terra cotta, reproduced in 
lower right-hand corner of p. 123, which 
measures about 14 cm. in height. It 
came from the slope of the acropolis at 
Amman in Syria and was presented to 
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A GEOMETRIC-PERIOD TERRA COTTA FROM CYPRUS 


the museum by Howard Crosby Butler. 
It was carefully published by Florence 
Bennett (American Journal of Archae- 
ology, 1912, pp. 480 ff.) who attempted 
to explain the peculiarity that only one 
breast is indicated. Owing to this 
omission it has been called a one- 
breasted Amazon, but Miss Bennett 
sets against this interpretation the fact 
that nowhere in Greek art are the 
Amazons so represented. 

Perhaps stronger evidence against 
this hypothesis is the fact that it is the 
left breast which is missing, whereas 
only the right one would interfere with 
the drawing of the bow, unless we 
assume that the Amazon was left- 
handed. 


Miss Bennett believes that the statu- 
ette represents a mortal woman who 
had performed an act of self-mutilation 
in honor of warlike Astarte. Her 
theory of mutilation seems unlikely, 
since in that event some sign of the 
wound should appear, instead of which 
the body is perfectly smooth where the 
breast would normally be. All the de- 
tails of the figurine, the features and 
the pierced breast, are realistically, 
though crudely, represented, and point 
rather to a fertility deity than to a 
mortal. 

Attached to the left shoulder a 
broken object may be seen which is 
most satisfactorily explained as a 
quiver. The left arm is broken off at 
the shoulder, but it seems likely that a 
round shield was originally held on this 
arm in the manner of some figurines in 
the British Museum (Catalogue of the 





A SEATED SYRIAN ASTARTE FROM AMMAN, 
COMBINING BOTH THE WARRIOR AND 
FERTILITY ASPECTS OF THE GODDESS 
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Terra-cottas in the Brit. Mus., Pl. IV). 
Such a shield together with the ex- 
tended quiver would have so effec- 
tively concealed the left breast that it 
would have been quite unnecessary to 
model it. Moreover, the fertility and 
warrior aspects are combined in the case 





TANAGRA: “THE LADY OF THE FAN’”’ 


of Astarte of Ascalon, and if one 
examines the Babylonian Cylinders 
one will observe that the goddess 
Ishtar is frequently represented seated 
with weapons projecting from her 
shoulders (Ward, Seal Cylinders, p. 155, 
fig. 407). It would seem, then, that 
the statuette could be most satisfac- 
torily explained as an image of warlike 
Astarte. 

Representative of the later period in 
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the art of terra cottas are three well 
preserved Tanagra figurines, of which 
the Lady with the Fan, reproduced 
here, is the finest. There are also 
numerous fragments of the same period, 
mostly heads, and an interesting col- 
lection of caricature heads belonging 





‘‘A LOVELY BRONZE MIRROR-CASE.”” REPOUSSE WORK OF THE THIRD 


CEnTuRY B. C. 


to the late Hellenistic period and 
typical of Alexandria. 

The museum is also the possessor of 
a lovely bronze mirror-case on which 
a Bacchic subject is represented in high 
relief. The light, airy figures of a youth 
and maiden are dancing to the right. 
The youth wears a short chiton and 
half-length boots. Across his chest are 
knotted the paws of an animal skin. 
He holds a crater in his right hand, 
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while the left arm encircles the maiden. 
She wears a long flowing garment, 
caught only on the left shoulder, 
which leaves the right breast exposed. 
Before her she bears a torch with the 
flame blown backward by the rush of 
the onward movement. 

The figures are in a fragile state 
because of the thinness of the repoussé 
reliefs, so that some portions are miss- 
ing, notably the right foot of the youth 
and part of the maiden’s knee. 

Throughout the modelling is ex- 
quisite, and the fluttering drapery is 
delicately executed. For similarity of 
treatment it should be compared with 
the Siris bronzes (Walters, Art of the 
Greeks, Pl. cv1). The mirror is probably 


to be dated in the third century and 
reflects the style of Lysippus in the 
early Hellenistic Period. 

Mural decoration in antiquity is 
represented in the museum by three 
pieces of fresco in the Pompeian style 
of the first century. Two of these, 
from Boscoreale (near Naples), are the 
gift of Howard Crosby Butler. On one 
fragment is painted a tragic mask 
against a background of vivid red, 
shaded almost black in spots. The 
wavy brown hair is encircled by a 
wreath of fresh green laurel, particu- 
larly pleasing in color. The complexion 
is a ruddy flesh tone with darker shad- 
ing, especially on the left side of the 
face. The broad brush strokes give an 





SACRIFICIAL SCENE IN FRESCO AND TEMPERA FROM A WALL AT BOSCOREALE, ITALY 
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impressionistic effect, almost modern. 

The second fresco represents a sacri- 
ficial scene in which there are four 
women. One is playing a lyre, another 
a flute, a third pours a libation upon 
the altar, and a fourth, with a horn of 
plenty, half reclines before the altar, 
and may be intended for the honored 
deity. Features and extremities are not 
painted with any great amount of skill, 
but there is splendid variety of color in 
the picture. The garments are tur- 
quoise blue, yellow, red and white. 
The ground is green, the background 
black, and the garland on the altar, 
yellow and green. The flame on the 
altar is red-orange, and the flesh tints, 
particularly in the case of the one who 
pours the libation, are delicate. 

The third fresco, recently acquired, 
is certainly the finest of the three. It 
represents a nude woman with a wreath 
of laurel in her right hand. She is 
precariously, but gracefully, reclining 
on a slender branch against a black 
background. At the left a long tendril 
of ivy serves as an effective balance in 
the composition. The modelling of the 





A GRACEFUL NUDE FROM A ROMAN VILLA 
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body is unusually good, and the colors 
are pleasing. 

The medium of all three seems to be 
a combination of fresco and tempera 
painting, the backgrounds being buon’ 
fresco, while the figures and details are 
applied in some form of tempera. It is 
evident, too, that tempera painting 
overlapped the background for a short 
distance surrounding the reclining nude 
in the last picture, for the shiny, some- 
what raised surface is quite distinct 
from the duller fresco of the back- 
ground. 

Contemporary with the frescoes is 
a Roman mosaic of the first century, 
a gift from Robert Garret. It is an 
excellent example of opus vermiculatum 
in which tiny fessere, often less than 
an eighth of an inch square, are freely 
arranged in curving lines to simulate 
painting. Such mosaics have a solid 
marble frame within which the picture 
could be composed in the artist’s work- 
shop. It could then be easily trans- 
ported to a house in process of con- 
struction, where it would form the 
main decoration in the center of a 
pavement. 

The Princeton example, suitably 
enough, represents a fierce orange tiger 
devouring a bull he has killed. The 
bull lies on his side with head down 
and tongue protruding. The anatomy 
of both animals is excellent, and tle 
workmanship most meticulous. The 
foreshortening of the hind-quarters of 
the bull is a bit baffling, but seems 
much more convincing if the mosaic 
is placed in its original position on the 
ground, where the spectator can look 
down upon it. 

It is the landscaye setting of the 
mosaic which is perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature, for it seems to be 
inspired by Alexandrian painting. The 
foreground is slightly undulating with 
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AN ORANGE-HUED TIGER DEVOURING A BULL HE HAS JUST SLAIN. 
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RoMAN MosalIc OF THE FIRST 


Century A. D. 


plants indicated here and there, and a 
sparsely leafed tree at the left. To the 
right in the middle distance is a 
gnarled and twisted tree, quite de- 
void of leaves, with the branches 
broken off. In addition to the typical 
Alexandrian treatment of trees, the 
background might well represent des- 
ert, for it is bare, and in color very 
nearly reproduces that of the Egyptian 
desert. Varying shades of green, red, 
yellow and grey are used in the com- 
position, which may very likely be the 
work of an Alexandrian craftsman em- 
ployed in Italy. © 

Three mosaics of unusual interest 
were recently acquired for the museum 
by Professor Mather. These came 


from a villa near Frascati, and they 
differ decidedly in composition and 
technique from the previous example. 
The most striking characteristic is 
that they are monochrome, rosso antico 
tessere against a white ground, with 
details indicated by narrow bands, also 
of white. The subjects are all tanta- 
lizing punishments of the underworld, 
but are freely, interpreted by the 
craftsman. 

The first represents Tantalus him- 
self. He is a nude, muscular youth, 
shown in frontal position, poised upon 
his left knee. The right leg, with 
knee slightly bent, is stretched out to 
the side. His arms are bound behind 
him, and about his left thigh a snake 
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is wrapped, with its fangs close to 
the prisoner’s side. Tantalus’ hair 
streams back flame-like from his brow. 
He gazes heavenward with deep-set 
expressive eyes. The pose and ana- 
tomical rendering recall the Pergamene 
School. If the position of Tantalus 
were reversed it would correspond to 





TANTALUS: TORMENT 


the “Giant overcome by Athena”’ on 
the Great Altar of Pergamon. 

At the left is an Erinys, wearing 
half-length boots and chiton, who 
holds out a bowl to Tantalus. With 
her left hand she holds her torch, flame 
downward, behind his head, and at 
the same time her left foot is planted 
on the prisoner’s thigh, as though to 
keep him from rising high enough to 
drink from the cup, forever torment- 
ing him. The movement throughout 
is expressive, though in some instances 
the foreshortening is not entirely cor- 
rect. The drapery is carefully han- 
died with naturalistic curving folds. 
, This fragment alone of the three was 
at some time slightly restored with 
bits of rosso antico, which are some- 
what brighter than the original cubes. 

Two Danaids holding cracked hy- 
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drie are the subject of the second 
mosaic. They are tall and slender, 
and are garbed in the Hellenistic man- 
ner with voluminous and somewhat 
involved drapery. The woman at the 
left appears in profile, holding the hy- 
dria in her right hand. This arm will 
not bear too close inspection, for the 
muscles seem to bulge in the wrong 
places. The Danaid at the right holds 
her hydria with both hands, and stands 
three-quarters to the front. The 
forms are graceful and the positions 
sufficiently correct if not examined too 
critically. 





Tue DANAIDsS: FuTILIty 


The, third subject—“The Rope- 
Maker and the Ass’’—must have been 
of particular interest to the craftsman, 
to judge from the careful execution. 
It shows close dependence on Alex- 
andrian art in the extreme realism of 
the old man, who sits on a box-like 
stool twisting rope, while, all unsus- 
pected, behind him an ass swallows 
the rope as fast as it is made. The 
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twisting motion, suggested by the po- 
sition of the hands and the muscles 
of the right forearm, is remarkably 
convincing. The body of the old man 
is only partially draped. The right 
knee is bony; the chest is uncovered 
and shows sagging muscles, a treat- 
ment which recalls the Alexandrian 
Fisherman of the Louvre. ‘The face, 
almost in profile, is bearded and wrin- 
kled, with the eye deep-set and the 
brow contracted. 

These three mosaics are probably 
to be dated in the second century 
A. D., in the time of the Antonines, 
for monochrome silhouettes were par- 
ticularly popular just then, and went 
out of use at the beginning of the third 
century (Daremberg and Saglio, p. 
2121). Moreover, the revival of the 
Hellenistic manner is suitable to this 
period. 





THE RopgE-MAKER: FRUITLESSNESS 


Seven fragments of bone carving, 
which belong to the Alexandrian 
School of the third or fourth cen- 
tury A. D., are valuable mainly in that 
they illustrate the deterioration of the 
Hellenistic style. The subjects of six 
of the pieces are Nereids, half-reclining, 


with fluttering drapery arched behind 
their heads. Two of them are on the 
backs of spotted hippocamps, while 
each of the others reclines against a 
rock. 

Measurements, which I have made 
in an attempt to restore the shape of 
the jewel casket, from which the frag- 
ments came, have resulted in the dis- 
covery that one small bit does not be- 
long with the other six. This was al- 
ready suspected. 

These pieces of bone were once at- 
tached to an oblong wooden box with 
a truncated pyramidal top. An ivory 
casket of later date in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum reproduces this 
shape (Dalton, Byzantine Art, p. 217, 
fig. 131). The wood between the 
pieces of bone was concealed by nar- 
row borders of the same material, 
carved with simple ornamental pat- 
terns. Examples similar to ours with 
the border designs may be seen in the 
General Catalogue of the Cairo Mu- 
seum (Pl. XIV). 

Allowing 2 cm. for the width of the 
border on both sides, the restored box 
would measure about 26 cm. in length 
and 21.5 cm. in width. If the pieces 
on the left, in the picture, are num- 
bered A, B, C from top to bottom, 
and the pieces on the right E, F, G, 
they would occupy the following po- 
sitions on the box: A and G are the 
short ends of the box. C is one long 
side. B, a trapezoid having the same 
subject as C (a Nereid on a sea-horse), 
would occupy the long sloping side of 
the cover above C. F, also of trape- 
zoidal shape, would form one of the 
short sides of the cover. The rec- 
tangular piece E, which does not 
correspond in width or length to the 
other pieces, should be restored on 
the truncated top of the pyramidal 
cover. The missing pieces are one long 

(Continued on page 135) 
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HE Mediaeval period, in addition 

to the examples of sculpture, 

painting and illumination, is also 
illustrated by several cases of works of 
minor arts which have been carefully 
gathered in order to give the student 
some idea of the varied subjects, 
design and craftsmanship of the Middle 
Ages. These cases include 
Coptic lamps from Egypt, 
decorative bronzes and pieces 
of iron work, and _ several 
early signets and ecclesiastic 
rings from the early centuries 
of Christianity. The period 
is best illustrated by the 
crosses and detached Christs 
which begin in date with an 
early incised crucifix of East 
Christian workmanship and 
include two excellent Roman- 
esque crosses, one a Tournai 
work, a Christ, of about 1180 
and the other an exceptional 
bronze cross, with incised figures of 
Christ and the four Evangelistic sym- 
bols, which is a German work, dating 








: before 1300 and has the distinction of 
i, being signed by Tirolo Iafarino; the 
' other crosses illustrate the Limoges 
School of the thirteenth century, 
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MEDIAEVAL ART: MINOR PLASTIC 
COLLECTIONS 


By Earu BALDWIN SMITH 


Florentine workmanship of about 
1400, and a late Flemish type of the six- 
teenth century. The ivories, while not 
as characteristic an exhibit as the 
bronzes, are typical examples of Gothic 
carving, and the ivory crozier, depicting 
the Coronation and Crucifixion, is an 
ornate piece of Italian carving based 
upon fourteenth century 
French models. 

Nothing in the whole 
Princeton Collection is more 
curious than the set of lead 
castings, representing  chi- 
meric beasts and figures, 
which came from Velestino 
in East Thessaly. Ten of 
the eighteen leads in the 
Princeton set are replicas, 
cast from the same moulds 
as the bronze castings which 
an Athenian dealer owns, 
from the same find. Taken 
together these two sets, while 
they recall the barbaric bronzes of 
South Russia, are unique in subject 





and technique. In fact, they are 
probably much later than the late 
Scythian and early Gothic beasts with 
which one might naturally associate 
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them. Velestino is a 
Slavic name, suggesting 
that the town where 
these leads were found 
was founded after the 
sixth century when the 
Slavic hordes began to 
overrun northern Greece. 
If they represent Slavic 
charms intended to keep 
away evil spirits, we may 
perhaps recognize in the 
man-eating were wolf the 
Baba-Jaga of Slavicmyth. 
Certainly these curious 
reliefs were done in the 
Christian period, as is 
proved by the presence 
of the cross on one of 
the decorations and the 
twin saints. These two may possibly 
represent Cyril and Methoditis, who 
began the conversion of the Balkan 
Slavs in 865. If this interpretation is 





correct, the marked barbaric and pagan 
character of the other leads suggests a 
date as soon after the coming of Chris- 
tianity to these barbarians as possible. 








This would be soon after 
the middle of the ninth 
century. 

Among minor objects 
of the late middle ages 
and Renaissance are a 
Certosina casket with 
bone carvings from un- 
identified romances, 
work of the Imbriachi or 
of their imitators; a 
carved-wood panel of an 
epiphany, on two planes 
accented with paper 
work, from an Umbrian 
chest; a notably fine 
Perugian tablecloth with 
borders. of heraldic 
beasts, and a late Gothic 
tapestry from Flemish or 
North French looms which represents 
two sibyls and is a chief decorative 
feature of the sculpture gallery (page 
113). It is a loan from Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, who has also lent other fine 





tapestries to enliven bare spaces in 
McCormick Hall. 

Such are the modest beginnings of 
our newest and smallest collection. It 
remains to complete it with equal care. 
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A ROMANESQUE PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


By A. M. FRIEND, Jr. 


HE most important piece of metal 

work in the Princeton Museum is 

a fine Romanesque processional 
cross of copper gilt. An excellent 
example of the work produced in the 
twelfth century under the inspiration 
of the miniaturists, it preserves 
in its incised figures the sharpness 
of line and the boldness of design 
characteristic of South German 
illumination. It is said to come 
from a tomb in Perugia, but it 
surely travelled thither over the 
Brenner Pass. The front of the 
cross has lost its chief interest 
since the body of the Christ has 
been ripped away, 
leaving only the 
plugged holes 
where it was at- 
tached. On the 
arms are the in- 
cised figures of the Virgin, St. 
John, the Archangel Michael, 
and Adam. The reverse presents 
the powerfully drawn Majestas 
Domini. In the center, sur- 
rounded by a pointed mandorla, 
or glory, is the compact figure of 
the Christ. He is seated on an 
apple-shaped globe, the sapphire 
throne of Ezekiel’s prophecy. In 
His right hand He holds a long 
staff surmounted by a cross, while 
in His left is the Book, held open, 
with the inscription A and a, 
Christ’s words from the Apocalypse. 
Round about Him on the four arms 
of the cross are the four Beasts, 
which from the time of St. Irenaeus 
represented the four Evangelists. 
The heraldic disposition of the lion 
and ox confronting Christ curbs 
their vehement action and enhances 
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the latent energy of the drawing, while 
the eagle flying upward in his narrow 
space seems to “make for the stars’”’ as 
Sedulius picturesquely describes the 
words of St. John in his Paschal poem 
about the four Evangelists and their 
symbols. Below, the angel is 
rather wonderfully contorted into 
an ascending spiral design which 
carries the eye up to the Christ 
and admirably fits the symbol of 
St. Matthew into the attenuated 
space of the long arm of the cross. 
The picture thus formed by 
Christ and the four Symbols is 
part of the Advent picture so 


frequently used 
in Carolingian 
and Romanesque 
times as the fron- 
tispiece in manu- 
scripts of the 
Gospels. Here the picture is in- 
telligently adapted to a proces- 
sional cross, to emphasize the 
Second Coming of Christ. In the 
twelfth century the cross had a 
double use in the service. Be- 
sides serving for the procession it 
was also the altar cross, being de- 
tached from its staff after the 
entrance into the church and in- 
serted by means of the prong into 
one of the ornamental altar cross- 
holders, which were but another 
opportunity for the mediaeval 
smith to show his powers. The orna- 
mentation of our cross shows its 
double purpose—the Advent pic- 
ture for the procession, the Cruci- 
fixion for the Mass. 

The value of the cross for the his- 
tory of art is increased by the inscrip- 

(Continued on page 140) 
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MARTYRDOM OF ST. GEORGE 
Panel from a Clerestory Window, French, Late XIIIth Century 





From a water color copy 
by Edwin Avery Park 
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A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


By W. FREDERICK STOHLMAN 


century is acknowledged to be the 

finest ever produced. During this 
period reliance was placed on the 
jewel-like quality of the composition, 
the color scheme was restricted, and 
the drawing was firm and without any 
attempt to show the third dimension. 
In no way did a window attempt to 
rival painting. 

Examples of stained glass from this 
period are rare outside the place of 
their origin, but we have some good 
windows in this country, notably in the 
Walters collection in Baltimore and in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. To these must now be added 
the window in the Princeton Museum, 
reproduced here in four colors from a 
sketch by Edwin Avery Park. Its im- 
portance lies not only in being a fine ex- 
ample of the last half of the thirteenth 
century, but also in the size of the 
panels and in the scale of the figures. 
The figures are approximately life size, 
which indicates that they were part of a 
clerestory window, high up near the 
vaults of a large church. Originally 
they were surmounted by a gigantic 
standing figure. The tire and spokes of 


Ss‘ AINED glass of the thirteenth 


the wheel are azure, the background 
mostly ruby, glass of the most splendid 
quality. 

The scene represented is the torture 
of Saint George. Thesaint is bound toa 
wheel the spokes of which are formed 
by two-edged swords, whose hilts pro- 
ject beyond the circumference in the 
form of trefoils. Saint George is 
represented in similar fashion in a 
clerestory window, of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, where the swords forming the 
spokes actually pierce the body of the 
saint. It is this similarity which makes 
it possible to identify the saint in the 
Princeton window. 

The provenience of the window is 
unknown. It was found by chance in 
an antiquary’s at Lausanne in 1924 by 
Dr. Mather. It came from the villa of 
Viollet le Duc. But whether he got it 
from the Cathedral of Lausanne, which 
he restored in 1873, or whether it 
comes from some cathedral church in 
France, the window stands as a fine 
monument. of French thirteenth cen- 
tury art, being as notable in its rugged 
pictorial design as it is magnificent in 
balance of color. 


THE MINOR CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS 


(Continued from page 129) 


side of the box and one long side of the 
cover—which should probably corres- 
pond to B and C in subject for the sake 
of unity—and one end piece of the cover, 
which should correspond to F. 
Apparently bone-carving of the type 
under discussion was widespread at 
the time, for work like this was found 
in ash-heaps and graves at Shurafa in 
Egypt. A similar Nereid from that 
site appears in the publication of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt 


(Heliopolis, Kafra, Ammar and Shu- 
rafa, Pl. XLIX, no. 32). 

The same carelessness of execution 
is apparent, the same disproportionate 
length of body, with the abdomen ap- 
pearing in frontal view, while the rest 
of the figure is in profile. Despite the 
deterioration of art, as represented in 
these bits of carving, the origin may 
clearly be traced back to the delicate 
impressionism of the Alexandrian 
School at its best. 
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PUBLIC MONUMENTS 


N FTER two generations of co- 


6peration between the Nation, 

the State, and a private associa- 
tion, after consideration of many plans, 
Macmonnies’ great limestone group 
commemorating the crucial rearguard 
action at Princeton was unveiled. It is 
a pylon bearing in high-relief amid a 
group of wounded and discouraged 
Continentals a gigantic Victory holding 
the bridle of the charger on which 
Washington sits guiding the fate of the 
battle. The execution is vigorous in 
the tradition of Rude’s pylons for the 
Are de 1l’Etoile, the modelling so 
searched that except in the favorable 
morning light it tends to efface the 
design. If the combination of an 
intimate, impressionistic handling with 
so gigantic a scale cannot be called 
wholly successful, the monument re- 
mains an example of vigorous inventive- 
ness and fine craftsmanship. It may 
seem somewhat out of scale with a small 


town and a small fight, but nothing is 
done half-heartedly at Princeton. 


The recently dedicated memorial to 
Princeton’s dead in the World War 
contrasts in every respect with its great 
predecessor. It was unveiled about six 
years after the armistice through the 
energy of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
having a mercifully small appropria- 
tion to work with, wisely limited his 
effort to an exquisitely designed 
exedra, carefully proportioned to its 
little park. With its simple inscription, 
“Hold dear our sons and daughters who 
gave their lives for freedom in the world 
war,” it very touchingly does its work 
of pious commemoration. It is a model 
oi what a simple and inexpensive war 
memorial should be. Communities 
planning bronze machine gunners and 
rifle-men would do well to pause and 
consider it. 


ALLAN MARQUAND, FOUNDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Continued from page 108) 


above and beyond us, is the final sum 
of his thinking.” 

His was a happy life, with work well 
rounded and completed when the time 
came for him to lay it down, and 
achieved with no sacrifice of the quiet 
kindliness which constantly marked 
his relations with others. Lacking 
completely the aggressive force with 
which other creative spirits have gained 
their ends, Allan Marquand built un- 
consciously on the loyalty and de- 
votion which he inspired in all who 
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worked in close contact with him. 
Like his favorite artist, Luca, he saw 
life simply and directly, and as some- 
thing which was ultimately sound and 
beautiful. This viewpoint, his work, 
and his influence, derive their com- 
mon admirable character, in the last 
analysis, from the outstanding quality 
which is basic in every estimate of the 
man, and in every memory his deeds 
and human contacts have left behind 
them: his utter and unconscious un- 
selfishness: 











MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


By CHARLES RuFus Morey 


HE earlier periods of the Middle 

Ages are represented in the col- 

lections of the Museum by works 
of the minor arts; the series which can 
be classed among the monumental 
pieces begins with one dating about 
1200 and continues through the phases 
of French, English and Italian sculp- 
ture in fairly representative fashion up 
to the seventeenth century. 





AN EarLy THIRTEENTH CENTURY PYRENEAN 
STONE RELIEF 


A stone relief from the Pyrenees, pre- 
sented to the Museum by M. Demotte, 
is part of a set that must have originally 
consisted of five panels, of which the 
central one contained a figure of the 
Saviour, while the lateral quartette 
presented Saints Chrysanthus and 
Daria, each with an attendant angel 
bearing the martyr’s crown. ‘The 
Saint Daria is still in the possession of 
the Demotte Galleries, and the Saint 
Chrysanthus is owned by the Detroit 


Museum. The motif of the angel 
carrying the fully developed French 
crown on his veiled hands reminds one 
of a similar figure in a composition like 
this ina tympanum on Rheims cathedral 
and it is evident that the relief observes 
a fairly mature Gothic iconography. 
This being so, and the date thus indi- 
cated in the early thirteenth century, 
the archaism of the figure, heavily 
Lombard in its flapper feet and brutal 
mask, would be surprising did we not 
remember that it comes from a back- 
water of art-history—the frontier of 
France and Spain. 

The lectern which was recently ac- 
quired from a New York sale is another 
interesting example of retarded Ro- 
manesque, this time in Italy, and dates 
from the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Its figure-style, and the 
banded colonnette, indicate a Cam- 
panian origin; and since the book-rest 
is of different material and workman- 
ship, it is probable that the original 
colonnette did not serve as a lectern, 
but rather as one of the supports for a 
pulpit, having lost the capital which 
crowned it in its original employment. 
The band in the middle supports this 
view, being carved with the figures of 
Saints Peter and Paul and two evan- 
gelists, which suggests a pendant com- 
position on another colonnette. 

French High Gothic style is found in 
a polychrome wooden statuette of the 
Madonna treading on a _ contorted 
Satan. Her manner of holding the 
Child, and the caught-up drapery and 
slender rhythm of her figure, ally her 
with the Virgins of Northwestern 
France of the early fourteenth century. 
This piece once belonged to Emile 
Molinier, and doubtless charmed the 
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eye of that experienced critic for the 
same reason that it claims more at- 
tention in the Princeton Museum than 

. its scale would suggest—on account of 
its dignified reserve and surprising 
monumentality, unusual in the French 
decadence. It is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Kienbfusch. 


Across the room from this French 
Virgin is a contemporary from Italy, 
a Madonna in marble relief in the style 
of Giovanni Pisano, and belonging 
rather to the local Tuscan radiations of 
his school than to its farther provincial 
branches. Florentine sculpture of a 
later period of the fourteenth century 
is represented by the silver-gilt reliefs 
which ornamented at one time the tips 
of a Crucifix. 

Of English work in the fifteenth 
century the Museum possesses an in- 
teresting example in an alabaster relief 
of the Coronation of the Virgin by the 
Trinity. The figures of the Father and 
the Son are identical, or nearly so, and 
the Dove completes the triad. The 
Virgin is crowned with a triple tiara, so 
much resembling the Papal crown that 
Professor Marquand (in Art in 
America II, 1914, p. 154) argued that 
the motif was derived from the Papal 
tiara, and might indicate, retroactively, 
a reference to the Trinity in the pontif- 
ical crown. Nothing could illustrate 
better than the stark, thin figures. of 
this relief the persistent archaism of 
English style. 

Of the same century is a gilded and 
polychromed wood Madonna, a little 
less than half life-size, presented to the 
Museum by Mrs. Phila C. Nye. The 
Child is a separate figure, fashioned to 
lie in the Mother’s lap. The rich 
coloring of this statuette includes a 
good deal of gilding which is applied 
upon a thin coating of plaster. Mrs. 
Nye, who wrote of this Virgin and Child 
in Art in America (V, 1916-1917, p. 
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246), assigned it to a Lombard master 
of the late fifteenth century, working 
under Tuscan influence. 

From Alsace comes a wooden Pieta 
of the later fifteenth century, a loan 
from A. M. Friend, Jr., less rigid and 
gauche than the German specimens of 
its type, and related in feeling and icon- 
ographic arrangement 
with the Pietads of 
Champagne and_ the 
East of France. Far 
surpassing this in inter- 
est, and in fact con- 
stituting one of the 
rarest pieces of its kind 
in collections of French 
sculpture, is a_ lime- 
stone Saint, a Mary. 

It is from a group rep- 
resenting the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, dates in 
the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and 
belongs to that brief 
and brilliant phase of 
the school of Cham- 
pagne which was the 
local manifestation of 
the French Gothic De- 
tente: the final effort of 
French style to achieve 
the lofty significance of 
the Renaissance without 
the levitation of Italian 
technique. It has all 
the charm of _ the 
famous Sainte-Marthe A 
of Troyes, to whose 
type it belongs, and something more 
of gentle distinction and reserve which 
make it even more satisfactory than 
the Martha in its present rdle of 
free-standing figure, although its prov- 
enience from an Entombment-group is 
obvious (see P. Vitry, Art in America, 


II, 1914, p. 276). 


CHARMING 








NORTHERN FRENCH 
POLYCHROME MADONNA OF ABOUT 1325 


A counterpart to this exquisite ex- 
ample of the end of French Gothic style 
in Champagne is furnished by a poly- 
chrome fragment of another smaller 
Entombment-group, also in_ stone, 
from one of the ateliers of the Loire of 
the time of Michel Colombe. This 
fragment of the early sixteenth century 

includes the major por- 
tions of the Nicode- 
mus, and a_ headless 
Joseph of Arimathea, 
bending to hold the 
‘shroud of the Lord. 
Professor Marquand’s 
favourite genre — the 
della Robbia—is not 
without a place in the 
.Museum. A relief of 
the Madonna, still re- 
taining Luca’s white and 
blue colors, represents 
the school of Andrea 
della Robbia. _ It is 
published and _ repro- 
duced in Professor Mar- 
quand’s “Della Robbia 
in America,’ No. 17. 
From the school of 
Giovanni della Robbia 
there is an angel hold- 
ing a candelabrum. A 
small painted  terra- 
cotta relief with figures 
in strong projection, 
which represents a 
swooning Virgin sup- 
ported by the Holy 
Women, the Magdalen, 
and Saint John, comes likewise from 
the school of Giovanni. It is listed as 
No. 230 in Professor Marquand’s Cata- 
logue. It is a characteristic example of 
Giovanni’s dramatic mood. 

The later years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the early part of the sixteenth, in 
Florence, are represented in the Museum 
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by reliefs from the hands of two of the 
marble sculptors, loaned by the Grad- 
uate College. One of these is a 
pastiglio relief of the Madonna in its 
original frame, much blackened by 






candle smoke, with a_ half- 
erased paint ing of the 
“Man of Sorrows” in 
thelunette; it possesses 
some of the am- 


A Tuscan MAaApDONNA (AFTER 1350) 


plitude and easy faire of Benedetto da 
Maiano. The other is a gesso Madonna 
belonging to the delicate manner of 
Antonio Rossellino. The sixteenth 
century proper is not represented in the 
Museum’s sculpture, but its style is 
evident in the six statuettes of saints 
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that adorn a carved wood altar-back 
from Sicily, of about 1600, standing in 
the niches formed by cherubs’ wings, 
and there is a reminiscence of the 
grand style in an interesting wax 
relief of a holy family recently pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Archer 
M. Huntington. The baroque of the 
seventeenth century is characteristic- 
ally reflected by a very lively terra- 
cotta sketch of a kneeling angel in 
Bernini’s style. It agrees in dimen- 
sions witha famous series of his sketches, 
and may well be from his own hand. 





A PAINTED TERRA Cotta RELIEF OF THE SWOONING 
VIRGIN, BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 


(Concluded from page 132) 


tion wherein the artist signs his name. 
“VOS QUI ASPIZITIS DM ROG- 
ATE P(ro)M(e) TIROLO—IAFAR- 
INO Q(ut) ME FECIT.” “You who 
look upon this pray God for me, 
Tirolus Iafarinus, who made me.” 
This is a more amiable request than 
the curse levelled at the would-be thief 
recorded as the inscription on the cross 
in the Cluny Museum, which, icono- 
graphically and technically, is almost 
identical with the Princeton example. 
However, the Princeton cross has greater 
energy in style and force in design. 











MANUSCRIPT MINIATURES 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


WING to Professor Morey’s 
C) leadership we are all more or less 
students of miniatured manu- 
scripts. To vivify this study we are 
assembling a series of fine cut-out 
leaves and letters. The excuse for thus 
profiting by old vandalism is that the 
entire books are too dear for us. Of 
these, however, we have available over 
thirty, ranging from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, in the Robert Garret 
collection, which is loaned to the Uni- 
versity Library. 

The resources of the Museum itself 
amount to about thirty examples care- 
fully chosen from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. Most of these are 





A FourTEENTH CENTURY VISION OF JOHN THE 
Baptist LED FROM PRISON BY AN ANGEL 


the gift of a generous supporter who 
insists on a modest anonymity. Al- 
ready we have the main types, lacking 
only the very early ones, which are 
almost inaccessible, and being weak on 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


At the head of the line is a rude but 
vigorous initial I with St. Luke’s lion, 
from a North Italian lectionary of the 
late eleventh century. A half century 
later the exquisiteness of the Byzantine 
style, as fully developed at Constanti- 





THE Rep-HEADED Domina Faita Looks INTO THE 
Book oF DANIEL 


nople, is represented by a double 
miniature depicting the Crucifixion 
above the Transfiguration. Perhaps 
as late as 1250, we find the same tech- 
nical tradition serving a ruder and more 
robust draughtsmanship in a beardless 
Christ enthroned—south German work 
of the thirteenth century but still quite 
in the Ottonian manner. 

A very precious relic of the Bologna 
school of the advanced twelfth century 
is the initial A of the Book of Daniel, 
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beside which stands Domina Faita, 
richly dressed, her red hair hanging in 
two great banded tresses after the 
fashion of the Queens at Chartres. This 
lady, as her name and hair attest, was, 
despite her Italian residence, of Nordic 
conqueror stock. Her name appears 
about 1180 in the benefactors’ book of 
the Convent of Reno at Bologna. The 
great double-columned page was used 
as raw material to bind some sixteenth 
century folio. 

In the Gothic period we have two 
sheets from some vandal’s 
scrap book on which are 
gummed interlaced and spi- 
ralled initials, richly gilded 
and inhabited by birds. One 
initial shows those traditional 
enemies, the fox and the 
rabbit, cautiously playing 
chess. The work is probably 
Eastern French, the date a 
little before 1300. 

In the fourteenth century 
our group is fairly rich. The 
alertness of the English School 
is represented by two angels 
from the head of a scroll and 
by a_ resplendent azure- 
grounded and diapered initial 
N with St. John the Baptist 
led by his angel from prison 
toward Herod and Herodias. 
For the School of Paris about 
1340 there is an initial U, 
gold-diapered, with an ani- 
mated scene of Joseph being 
sold by his brethren. Of like 
date is a superb bordered page 
from a decretal, with a chart 
of the forbidden degrees for 
marriage, paired angels above, 
pilasters with fine rinceaux, 
and below, a hound chasing 
two hares. The homelier 
quality of the contemporary 
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German school is displayed in a richly 
colored M with an Annunciation. 
Franconia is its probable provenience, 
and it anticipates the mood of Wohl- 
gemuth. 

The fourteenth century in Italy, 
with its fuller pictorialism, is exempli- 
fied in a double miniature rendered 
piously from Giotto’s St. Ann in 
Prayer, and St. Joseph with the Shep- 
herds, at Padua. The work is ex- 
quisitely fine, the color superb. We 
have to do, as so often in Italy, not with 
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A PAGE FROM A BOOK OF SAINTS’ LIVES, WHICH FOR SPLENDOR 
COMPARES WITH PERSIAN ILLUMINATION OF THE SAME PERIOD 
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illumination proper, but with little 
pictures. Other Italian pieces of this 
century are less remarkable, but a big, 
colorful Nativity, probably from Um- 
bria, and a strip from the bottom of a 
page showing the scribe presenting the 
book to his patron, are worth more than 
a passing glance. 

Of the fifteenth century our repre- 
sentation is rather sparse, but this is the 
less regrettable since these miniatures, 
if beautiful, are also very readily ac- 
cessible. As an example of the Bur- 
gundian school, we have a leaf with a 
very fine ivy border surely from the 
milieu of the Duke of Berri. The 
Flemish school of about 1480 appears 
in a Nativity in which one senses the 
influence of Van der Goes. A half- 
length St. Paul expresses the technical 
perfection of the Bologna school about 
1450. 

At the end of the art we have a very 
amusing sheet from a German (Nurem- 
berg?) choir-book representing the 
Dormition of the Virgin in naive and 
original form. Amid the tendril border 
St. George smites the dragon, while the 
princess waits prayerfully. The date 
may be about 1510. In sharp contrast 
with such rude idiomatic work are two 
bordered leaves from a book of Saints’ 
lives—Rouen work after 1500. The 
little Saint Benedict is very carefully 
wrought with gold highlights. But the 
glory of the piece is the broad borders in 
which Gothic grotesques move amid 
spirals of flowers and fruit, executed 
with a naturalism as delicate as it is 


faithful. For learned intricacy of 
design and splendor of azure, crimson, 
moss-green and gold, such work well 
holds its own with Persian illumination 
of the same period. To conclude our 
survey, there is a sheet from a Venetian 
incunable with initials and borders 
painted in the Renaissance style. 

It is generally and erroneously as- 
sumed that manuscript illumination 
virtually died with the establishment 
of the art of printing. On the contrary, 
written books were made for two cen- 
turies, especially choir-books, the large 
size of which offered formidable diffi- 
culties to the early printer. A great 
book of Franciscan vesper songs from 
Lima, Peru, may hardly be earlier than 
the seventeenth century. It opens to 
five feet by three! A whole choir could 
chant from it in a gloomy sanctuary. 
The square writing is in a fine tradition. 
In the borders a fantastic Spanish 
tradition mingles agreeably with some- 
thing more barbaric. Probably an 
Indian halfbreed usually employed in 
painting leather designed the magnifi- 
cent borders. It is a recent gift from 
Mr. Elroy Curtis, class of 1900, and is 
the most interesting late choral-book I 
have ever seen. 

These are the best pieces of a little 
group which it has taken some three 
years to assemble. It has already 
proved its usefulness to beginners in 
Mediaeval Art. It is hoped to ex- 
tend the collection until it becomes an 
epitome of the entire mediaeval field of 
pictorial design. 


DOISIE 
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HROUGH gifts and careful pur- 
"[ chase the small collection of old 

pictures begins in the Byzantine 
and Early Italian fields to assume a 
representative character. The Byzan- 
tine group is the most remarkable. 
Dating such panels is hazardous, so 
uniform is the style. Possibly the 
oldest is the exquisitely fine little 
ikon, a pure Greek work, rep- 
resenting the twelve apostles, 
which I should assign to the 
middle of the thirteenth 
century. Next would 
come a replica or old 
copy of the Madonna, 
by Andrea di Rico da 
Candia, of which the 
signed original was 
in the Uffizi. The 
theme is the Christ § 
Child frightened by 
the symbols of the 
passion which are 
shown him by his 
archangels. Profes- 
sor Homer Eaton 
Keyes. has _ thor- 
oughly discussed 
this and some allied 
ikons in the Amer- 
can Journal of Ar- 
chaeology for 1913, 
page 210. He plaus- 
ibly identified our 
Andrea with the Andreas vocatus Tafus 
olim Richi who is registered in the 
Painters’ Guild at Florence in 1320. 
The Latin poem in the corner sug- 
gests that we have to do with a Greek 
painter working in Italy, and the 
style corresponds with the date. The 
Princeton panel may be as early as its 
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PARADI3E, BY NARDO DI CIONE. 































original. This is the most popular 
Madonna created by the Byzantine 
artists. Dozens of old pictures could 
be added to the excellent nucleus af- 
forded by Prof. Keyes, and recently in 
Italy and Greece I saw scores of modern 
chromolithographs which represent the 
composition faithfully. 
It is a long step from this com- 
position, which marks an in- 
novating tendency in icono- 
graphy, to the Crete-Salon- 
ica school of the. late 
seventeenth century, 
which is archaistic and 
most orthodox. Of it 
we have a monumen- 
talexample of a Christ 
in Majesty, so 
== stately and tradi- 
fei tional -that it is 
hard to believe it 
is only a little over 
three hundred years 
old. Its drawing is 
still excellent and 
its color resplen- 
dent. Little panels 
from Sicily, Russia 
and Bulgaria are 
of slighter interest, 
but important as 
showing the princi- 
pal variations of 
the central school 
in relatively recent times. 

Since Sienese painting is in direct 
descent from the Byzantine school, it 
shall come next. -We have recently 
been lucky enough to buy from the col- 
lection of the late Prof. Arthur L. 
Frothingham an admirable little An- 
nunciation derived from the fine manu- 
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A DELIGHTFUL ANNUNCIATION OF THE SIENESE SCHOOL, PAINTED ABOUT 1275 


script style of the East, and painted 
at Siena about 1275, when Duccio was 
a young man. Both for narrative 
energy and rhythm of pattern it is a 
little masterpiece, and it has its own 
audacities of color—the purple robe of 
the Madonna relieved against the 
vermilion lining of her mantle. It is 
by the master, who might well have 
been Duccio’s guide, who, about 1280, 
painted the well-known altar-frontal of 
St. Peter, now in the Siena gallery. In 
the hope of future identification let us 
call him the Master of the Altar- 
frontal of St. Peter. Our piece has 
been sawed out from a similar paliotto. 
In a delicate and somewhat sentimental 
Madonna by Luca di Tommé |the gift 
of Mr. Berenson], there is a faint echo 
of Simone Martini’s fastidious idealism. 
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The more robust tradition of the 
Lorenzetti is represented by a little 
Madonna which the same donor, Mr. 
Berenson, ascribes to the little known 
master, Bulgarini. Something after 
1375 would be a probable date for both 
panels. 

A little formella, with a youthful 
Sant ’Ansano, which was bought under 
the generic attribution of Sassetta, has 
been challenged from a very serious 
source on the ground of authenticity. 
I have, however, assurances from the 
famous restorer, Mr. Hammond Smith, 
that the picture is old. He thinks it 
may be only derivatively Sienese, and 
perhaps of the Southern French school 
of about 1450. Another connoisseur 
thought it Italo-Spanish. In any case 
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it is charming, and is mentioned to 
draw attention to the problem involved. 

In the Florentine school there is very 
little, yet that little is typical enough to 
help our students. Earliest is a Ma- 
donna in the manner of Bernardo 
Daddi. It may well antedate 1350, and 
illustrates adequately the plastic tra- 
dition of Giotto. The school of Or- 
cagna, about ten years later, is well 
exemplified by a Paradise, which M. 
René Gimpel courteously turned over 
to us at actual cost. The student will 
see at a glance that it is merely a 
radically abridged version of the great 
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A CHARMING MADONNA By LUCA DI TOMME 


Paradise in fresco which Andrea Or- 
cagna’s brother, Nardo di Cione, made 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella. We may, I think, with en- 





THE MADONNA OF THE GIRDLE. SCHOOL OF 
BOnrFIGLI 


tire safety ascribe the panel to Nardo’s 
workshop and very probably to his own 
hand. 

In the fifteenth century we have 
nothing from Florence, but thefe are 
two good panels which mark the ex- 
tension of the school into Umbria. The 
Madonna of the Girdle, which was 
painted, as an inscription attests, for 
the Company of St. Mary at Pontas- 
sieve in 1484, is only a decorative piece. 
It is, however, quite original in color. 
Since the aged types are identical with 
those found in Benedetto Bonfigli’s 
pictures at Perugia, we may assign the 
panel to an imitator. Ai little panel 
with arabesque border, showing King 
David playing the viol, is of more 
interest than immediately asserts itself. 
In. style it is very close to Signorelli. 
I am sure he painted the marvellous 
beard with his own hand and he may 
have painted all of it. The panel is a 
cut-out from an organ shutter. 

The Florentine mannerists of the 
middle of the sixteenth century are not 
popular today. Their amazing skill 
seems tediously directed. However 
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that may be, they counted in their day 
and cannot be neglected by the student. 
So Princeton is fortunate in possessing, 
in a magnificent contemporary frame, 
a monumental Holy Family by Fran- 
cesco Salviati. It is the gift of Mr. 
Harold Godwin. 

For the Roman school we can show 
one very characteristic work, the 
Resurrection, a predella panel, by 
Rafaellino dal Colle. This assistant of 
Raphael imitated with skill the over- 
emphasis of his master’s latest manner. 
He serves the use- 
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purpose of sug- 
gesting the seeds 
of decay in Ra- 
phael himself. The 
writhing guard is 
merely Raphael’s 
Heliodorus in a 
new role. He re- 
appears in Ra- 
faellino’s great 
altar-piece at 
Colle. 

What we have 
from Venice and 
Lombardy can be 
told briefly. We 
sometimes hope 
that the version of Titian’s later 
Magdalen—the originals of which are 
at Naples and Leningrad—may be 
a studio replica. But in spite of 
its good quality and admirable San- 
sovinesque frame, it can hardly have 
been painted within Titian’s lifetime. 
A portrait of Cardinal Francesco 
Armellini de’ Medici, Chamberlain of 
Leo X, is of fine quality and looks 
its date, inscribed, 1524. It seems 
to me to be by a Venetian or.North 
Italian profoundly influenced by 
Raphael’s portrait style. There were 
years when Sebastiano del Piombo and 
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DAvID THE PSALMIST—SCHOOL OF SIGNORELLI 


Lorenzo Lotto: were thus influenced, 
and while I am not prepared to hazard 
the attribution to either, these names 
at least suggest the type of eclectic to 
whom we should look. The afterglow 
of the Venetian renaissance shines 
benignly in a canvas of Tobias and the 
Archangel Raphael ascribed to Pia- 
zetta. The boy is so admirable—so 
all-there in his chubby strength— 
that I cannot persuade myself to re- 
move the label, though I am not sure 
the attribution will hold. In any case 
it is a worthy 
Venetian picture 
of the early eight- 
eenth century. 
Alessandro Mag- 
nasco (1681-1747) 
has only recently 
been rescued from 
undeserved oblivi- 
on. We are for- 
tunate in having 
a fine landscape 
by that spirited 
Genoese follower 
of Salvator Rosa. 
The scene is a 
vista through a 
gorge to distant 
mountains. The 
color is deep and harmonious, auda- 
cious yellows in the clouds taking the 
place of whites. ~ 
Of the early Lombard school w 

have the tense and carefully wrought 
profile of a girl, the gift of the Klein- 
berger Galleries. It would be difficult 
to attribute it, but the character of the 
school at about 1480 is unmistakable, 
and it is a valuable technical exhibit 
for us. An Ecce Homo, given by 
Count A. Contini of Rome, shows the 
school at the instant when the older 
painters bent towards Leonardo da 
Vinci’s reforms, say about 1500. In 
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the present panel, which is of fine 
workmanship and of achieved tragic 
effect, the Leonardesque tinge, in the 
angel, is superficial, the leading in- 
fluence being that of Antonello da 
Messina. Short of that inaccessible 
rarity—a panel by the Messinan him- 
self—his style and technique could 
hardly be better represented. 

The early baroque style about 1600 
is represented by the big picture of the 
Seven Joys of Mary, painted by that 
remote follower of Correggio at Parma, 
Girolamo Mazzola-Bedoli. Its vast 
dimensions relegate it to the stairway 
where, however, it is admirably lighted. 
It was given to the Museum many 
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years ago by that loyal alumnus of 
Princeton, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker. 

Such is the modest roster of our 
Italian pictures, excluding a few minor 
but charming furniture panels. It is 
only a beginning. It is eked out by the 
courtesy of lenders, as at present by 
notable loans from Mr. Dan Fellows 
Platt, Mr. Booth Tarkington and Mr. 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr. It already 
serves usefully the purposes of instruc- 
tion, and we comfort ourselves for the 
high proportion of nameless good pic- 
tures by the thought that it is easier to 
gather more ambitious attributions 
than pictures as good as ours. 

The few good pictures of the northern 
European schools we have 
gathered temporarily in what 
is hardly more than an office, 
at the head of the stairs. It 
contains, however, at least 
one masterpiece by that con- 
summate master of the gro- 
tesque, Jerome Bosch. ‘Christ 
before Pilate’’ has been many 
times published. Critics like 
Lafond and Maeterlinck have 
sung its praises. The con- 
ception of Christ as a pitiful 
little field-preacher caught by 
a brutal gendarmerie; haled 
before a weakling pro-consul 
and formidable rabbis, is most 
original and is fully achieved 
in sonorous if muted colors. 
It is a gift from the late Pro- 
fessor Marquand. Since Pi- 
late’s sleeve bears the signa- 
ture, I. BVS, it is likely that 
we have in Pilate the artist’s 
own likeness. 

Alongside it hangs a spa- 
cious river landscape in blue 
and leaden tones with a sul- 
furous sky, which may be an 
early Paul Bril. It was cer- 
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Ecct Homo. MILANESE SCHOOL, ABOUT 1500 


tainly painted before 1600 and tells 
the student much about that pano- 
ramic tradition of landscape which 
found its highest expression in the land- 
scapes of Peter Bruegel the Elder. 
An excellent little barber shop by 
Peter Quast, Adrian Brouwer’s pupil, is 
the best Dutch genre picture we own. 
It is the gift of the author-publisher, 
Mr. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. A 
jolly party of drinking and smoking 
peasants represents the art of Adrian 
Ostade at a single remove. It is part 
of that series of “The Five Senses”’ 
which was reproduced in his workshop, 
the originals being at Munich. There 
is a good set in the gallery of the New 
York Historical Society. This picture 
was given to us by the late Edward L. 
Howe. It was a family heirloom of 
more than a century’s standing. 
Dutch portraiture in its drier and 
earlier aspects, before Frans Hals had 
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renovated it,we can show in a sober and 
characterful likeness of a man by Wil- 
lem Mierevelt, a painter popular both 
in Holland and in England in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 

Two large decorative canvases in the 
entrance hall, the gift of Maitland F. 
Griggs, Esq., represent Aeneas meeting 
Dido, and Dido’s suicide. Very bril- 
liantly painted and charged with remi- 
niscences of Rubens’ Medici series, I 
have tentatively ascribed them to his 
atelier. Several visiting experts have 
regarded them as French in the tra- 
dition of Rubens, and indeed there is 
something in the virtuosity of the 
handling and in certain blond passages 
of color which indicate rather the early 
eighteenth than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

We have of the early French school 
only two paintings. They are, how- 
ever, fine and characteristic examples. 
In the ideal portrait of Poppea Sabina, 
by an unknown artist of the Fontaine- 
bleau school, we see thinly veiled the 
charms of one of Henri II’s titular 
mistresses, perhaps the perennial Diana 
of Poitiers, who found abundant cold 
water more preservative than Poppea 
found asses’ milk. The picture, of 
which a somewhat better example exists 
in the Geneva Museum, is a fine ex- 
pression of the Early Renaissance in 
France in its mannered Italianate 
phase. Nicholas Largilliére in his 
courtly style is merely a showy painter. 
In portraiture of private persons he is 
a serious observer and a fine executant. 
Surely he had consulted both Rubens 
and Rembrandt with intelligence before 
he painted this succulent canvas. It 
is not merely rendered with the most 
measured brilliancy, but it is also an 
extraordinary expression of vitality and 
of housewifely capacity. The sitter is 
Mrs. Stephen H. Benezet, an an- 
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cestress of the late Charles F. Williams, 
class of 1896, who left us the picture by 
will. 

Fifteen years ago I discovered in an 
obscure corner of the Laurence Hutton 
Collection, in the University Library, a 
dashing water color study for one of 
William Blake’s prophetic books. I 
promptly “drew”’ it for the Museum 
from the circulation desk and intend 
never to return it. It is what we have 
of the English school. There could not 
be a better beginning. 

This very summary account of the 
pictures in the Museum may give the 
false impression that our tastes are 
wholly antiquarian at Princeton and 
that we are not interested in modern 
art. Such is not the case. We merely 


A FINELY OBSERVED AND SERIOUSLY EXECUTED PORTRAIT OF 
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are so cramped for space that we can- 
not show modern paintings except 
under incongruous surroundings. We 
have indeed notable canvases by Gil- 
bert Stuart, including a portrait of 
Aaron Burr and an excellent male 
portrait by Thomas Sully, a bequest 
by Bayley Seymour; and by Albert 
Bierstadt, “ Mount Washington,” given 
by Mrs. Jacob Bean. These, since 
they cannot be suitably exhibited at 
present, are out temporarily on loan 
elsewhere. When we extend our gal- 
lery, provision will be made for the 
more recent schools, and we shall hope 
to make up for unwillingly lost time by 
the amount and quality of our acquisi- 
tions. I may also remind the reader 
who has not yet turned the later pages, 
that elsewhere in the Univer- 
sity and in the private collec- 
tions of Princeton there are 
considerable resources both 
in ancient and modern paint- 
ings, while the women of the 
Present Day Club are active 
in promoting exhibitions of 
current art. Thus the Mu- 
seum is freer, while looking 
forward to a broader scope 
and activity, to follow with 
patience and deliberation its 
well defined policy of pro- 
viding what the young student 
most needs to see as he pur- 
sues our courses in the history 
and appreciation of art. 


What we most seek, then, 
in our pictures is, with rep- 
resentative character, high 
quality. Such an ideal neces- 
sarily makes our growth 
pretty slow. But we are 
after all building for a long 
future. 
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THE TRUMBULL-PRIME COLLECTION OF 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


eum was brought together by the 

donor and his wife with the inten- 
tion of representing as many kilns as 
possible. There were many pieces of 
fine quality, but that was secondary to 
completeness. When Mr. Prime gave 
the late Prof. Marquand full discretion 
over the collections, he probably fore- 
saw that it might be impossible to 
extend it along the original lines. This 
has proved to be so, and our later en- 
deavor has been to weed it cautiously 
and improve it in quality. 

While the collection ranges from 
early Greek vases to Bennington pot- 
tery, its strength is in the European 
field of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Our array of blue and 
polychrome Delft running to some 
thirty pieces on exhibition and half as 
many in reserve is perhaps our finest 
group. Next would come the recently 
acquired group of Italian Majolica, 
from the early fifteenth century to the 
culmination of the art in the early 
sixteenth. All the main types are well 
represented. Particularly fine is an 
ornate tile—Orvieto ware of the early 
fifteenth century—with the Gothic 
form of a wyvern. 

The largest national group is the 
English, and while it is weak in the 
eighteenth century, it becomes strong 
in the early nineteenth. The potteries 
of Staffordshire, of Leeds, and of 
Liverpool; the porcelains of Worcester, 
Spode; lustre ware and Wedgewood are 
all present in good examples. The case 
of Chinese Lowestoft is of excellent 
quality. 

Not so much can be said for the Con- 


1: HIS parent collection of the Mus- 
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tinental porcelains as a whole, though 
we have three pieces, perhaps more, of 
that first Dresden made by B6étticher— 
a ware of great rarity. 

On the Oriental side not much is to 
be said. We have excellent Persian 
tiles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The showcase of Levantine, 
Persian, and Moorish wares contains a 
handful of superior pieces. On the Far 
Eastern side we have made only a 
modest beginning, and what we show of 
superior quality is mostly loaned. It is 
a field which we hope to cultivate, for 
there is really no pottery and porcelain 
comparable at once for probity of make 
and beauty of design to that of China 
and Japan. 

A chief ornament of the Trumbull- 
Prime Gallery is the magnificent light 
from a Gothic window which was 
recently purchased from the proceeds 
of the sale of the duplicates. It is else- 
where fully described. [See color-plate 
facing page 135.) Among the pur- 
chasers of our duplicates were the Art 
Institute of Minneapolis and the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Thus the sale 
actually furthered the donor’s intention 
of increasing interest in ceramics. We 
were fortunate in having a benefactor 
wise and generous enough to permit 
such interchanges. It was an attitude 
most exceptional in his time and still 
much too rare. 


Such is the modest record of the 
University Museum. While we have a 
handful of first class objects, our gal- 
leries represent as yet rather a hope 
and a policy than an accomplishment. 
For that we depend on our friends. 














OTHER WORKS OF ART IN POSSESSION 
OF UNIVERSITY 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


SIDE from the Museum of His- 
A toric Art, Princeton’s possession 
in objects of art is chiefly of an 
architectural sort. Successive fires in 
Old Nassau have reduced our historic 
portraits to rather few, some of which 
are copies. 

Among the pictures, Charles Willson 
Peale’s Washington at the Battle of 
Princeton is deservedly famous. It 
probably represents the sturdy fron- 
tiersman, the soldier-farmer in his 
habit as he lived, far better than the 
more statesmanlike portraits of Gilbert 
Stuart. A somewhat similar picture by 
the same artist representing Washing- 
ton at the Battle of Trenton is in the 
Graduate College. It has the same 
merit of sturdy and uncompromising 
portraiture. The elder Peale is also 
represented in the Faculty Room by 
portraits of President Witherspoon and 
of Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, of the 
class of 1762, the latter one of Peale’s 





best efforts. In early republican por- 
traiture there is rather little of real 
quality, but Waldo’s admirable bust of 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, Trustee from 
1807 to 1831, and Chief Justice of New 
Jersey, deserves attention. 

Gilbert Stuart is represented by a 
single and only fair example, a bust 
portrait of Princeton’s most notorious 
alumnus, Aaron Burr. It is loaned by 
the Museum to Madison Hall. In the 
President’s house is an admirable little 
pastel in three-quarters view, James 
Sharples’s work, portraying Princeton’s 
famous alumnus, President Madison. 
Another Sharples, in the Library, is the 
portrait of President Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, in office 1795-1812. It is the 
gift of thelateGeneral Woodhull. After 
the early republican period there is 
very little of note until quite recent 
times. 

In the half-length portraits of Presi- 
dents McCosh and Patton, by John W. 
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SAMUEL WITHERSPOON, BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. 


Alexander, Princeton has two examples 
of painting as reverent as it is dex- 
trous—pictures as beautiful in feeling 
as they are in execution. These are 
happy exceptions in a long line of por- 
traits generally mediocre, or mere 
copyists’ echoes of better originals. 

Among recent portraits of Princeton 
notables far the best is Cecelia Beaux’s 
full-length portrait of that massive, 
potent, and genial apparition which is 
Dean Andrew F. West. It is an excel- 
lent beginning for that long array of 
portraits which will some day adorn the 
dark panelling of Proctor Hall. 

The miscellaneous art possessions 
would make a considerable list. Among 
the literary and theatrical memor- 
abilia of Laurence Hutton, scattered 
about the library, are a few good 
sketches by American artists, includ- 
ing a Winslow Homer water color. His 
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collection of death masks of famous 
personages is apart from our theme, 
but too complete and important to be 
entirely omitted. Through the gen- 
erosity of Richard W. Meirs, 1888, the 
Library displays an extraordinary series 
of Cruikshankiana, including not only 
fine proofs of the illustrations, but also 
many drawings and a few paintings. 
On loan are a number of illuminated 
European manuscripts, with Moham- 
medan decorated books of the first 
quality, the property of Robert Garret. 

The ethnological collection in Guyot 
Hall contains many interesting objects 
of barbaric art, notably several richly 





C. W. PEALE’s ‘‘ WASHINGTON AT THE BATTLE OF 
PRINCETON” IS A STURDY DELINEATION. 














incrusted Shaman masks from Alaska. 
In the Graduate College are, by gift of 
the late Thomas Shields Clarke, a few 
minor old masters, including a Prome- 
theus by Salvator Rosa, tapestries. 
sculptures, and armor. 

Princeton has a few statues and me- 
morial tablets of fine quality. One’s 
admiration and af- 
fection go out, how- 
ever, most strongly 
to that noble pair 
of bronze tigers 
which symbolically 
guard the portal of 
Nassau Hall. A. 
Phimister Proctor 
has modelled many 
fine statues, but 
nothing, I think, 
superior to these 
great bronze beasts, 
formidable in their 
relaxation, full of 
reserved strength. 
Since they were set 
up, nearly a gener- 
ation of children 
has joyously ridden 
them, with the re- 
sult of such a pati- 
nation as I have 
elsewhere seen only 
on the parapets of 
Venetian bridges 
smoothed by the 


touch of countless Francis LANDEY PATTEN AS JoHN W. _ pimped 
SAW HIM. 


careless hands. 

The only free-standing statue on the 
Campus is Daniel Chester French’s 
Christian Athlete. A caviller might 


note the contrast between the carefully 
worn football uniform and the care- 
lessly worn bachelor’s gown. But this 
has something of the genius loci at the 
time when the bronze was made, and 
withal the statue, if not French at his 
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best, has all of his conscientiousness 
and much of his ideality. 

McCosh Hall is a very dry bit of 
Tudor Gothic, and the hardened sight- 
seer will generally dismiss it at a glance. 
In this he will be wrong, for the corbels 
are enlivened by the most delightful 
grotesques from the chisel of that 
belligerent genius, 
Gutzon Borglum. 
Indeed, these little 
masks for _ their 
energy, sprightli- 
ness and variety are 
far the most Gothic 
feature of Gothic 
Princeton. Similar 
grotesque corbels of 
excellent quality are 
under Blair arch 
and, in wood, on 
the ceiling of Proc- 
tor Hall. Outside 
of Palmer Physical 
Laboratory are 
statues of those 
pioneers of physical 
science, Benjamin 
Franklinand Joseph 
Henry. On one of 
the new  dormi- 
tories is a spirited 
group of St. George 
and the Dragon by 
the late A. S. 
Calder. 

We lost by the 
burning of the Mar- 
quand chapel, one of Saint Gaudens’s 
finest high reliefs, the robust portrait 
of President McCosh. Happily the 
original plaster remains in the posses- 
sion of the artist’s family. Doubtless 
some generous and art-loving alumnus 
will see the opportunity to replace 
this lost masterpiece of the greatest of 
American sculptors. 
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TWO PRIVATE ART COLLECTIONS 


By ERNEST J. DEWALD 


Princeton there are two of par- 

ticular interest for the quality 
and variety of the works of art which 
they contain. To give an adequate idea 
of either would require much more de- 
tail and something much more in the 
nature of a catalogue than can be 
attempted here. But we can at least 
convey the impression of their im- 
portance. 

The cdllection of the late Allan Mar- 
quand at Guernsey Hall has none of 
the air of a “gallery’’ about it. Objects 
of art are about everywhere, it is true, 
but they are definitely a part of the 
decoration of the charming country 
seat which houses them. This is ap- 
parent at once on seeing the interesting 
wood carvings from the island of Guern- 
sey which adorn the dining room. And 
consequently the collection consists of 
more monumental pieces as well as of 
minor objects by skilled craftsmen. No 
particular attempt has been made to 
restrict the collection to one school or 
period, as most of the pieces were 
selected either for their own intrinsic 
interest or as a decorative asset to the 


ei private collections in and about 
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space which they occupy. We there- 
fore come across Greek vases, Cypriote 
antefixaes, Persian tiles and minia- 
tures, and Limoges enamels, as well as 
German Gothic woodcarvings, Italian 
Renaissance sculpture and painting, 
and paintings by more modern English 
and American artists. 

Several of the more outstanding 
pieces of Italian Renaissance sculpture 
have already been published in detail. 
But they are quite worth mentioning 
again. A very fine example of the 
Venetian stonecutter’s art is the marble 
doorway by Pietro Lombardo, carved 
with a delicate candelabra ornament in 
which medallions with the lion of St. 
Mark have been inserted. This deco- 
ration is essentially the same as that on 
pilasters of the triumphal arch in Sta. 
Maria dei Miracoli at Venice, dedi- 
cated in 1489. (Art in America IV, 
142ff). Another Venetian bit is a 
balcony piece now set out on the lawn 
of Guernsey Hall. It is analogous to a 
balcony of the Palazzo Bragadin at 
Venice in its use of conventionalized 
lion-heads on the stilt-blocks and spand- 
rils of the cusped arches. The heads of 
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the man and wife, who were the owners 
of the palace from which this balcony 
came, are treated as herms on top of 
the balustrade and resemble the work 
of Antonio Rizzo. (Art in America, 
VI, 53ff). 

Of Florentine work there is a very 
fine mantlepiece frieze by Benedetto 
da Rovezzano which came supposedly 
from the palace now occupied by the 
Fondazione Horne, on the corner of the 
Via de’ Benci and the Corso dei Tintori 
in Florence. (Art in America III, 
188ff). Less monumental but of equal 
interest are the terra-cotta Bambino 
from a presepe group, published by 
Mrs. Nye as by Desiderio da Settig- 
nano (Art in America III, 32ff); a 
Rossellino relief of the Madonna and 
Child; and a terracotta plaque which 
appears to have been a study or model 
for a portion of the Red Sea panel in 
Ghiberti’s Paradise gates of the bap- 
tistry at Florence. 

The paintings are chiefly English and 
American moderns. But there are two 
interesting primitives. One is a de- 


lightful little Madonna and Child, bust 


TERRA Cotta BAMBINO, BY DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO. 





size, in the Flemish tradition of Dirk 
Bouts. The other is one of the finest 
pieces in the whole collection. It is a 
Crucifixion panel of the school of 
Giotto which Dr. Offner has attributed 
to Jacopo da Casentino. (Bolletino 
d’Arte, ser. II. 3, p. 262.) Touched 
with Siennese influence, it is signalized 
by the seriousness of its conception, its 
feeling, and the beauty of its color. 
The English school is represented by 
canvases by Sir Peter Lely and Crome. 
And the Americans, finally, by two 
magnificent portraits of Dr. Mar- 
quand’s parents, that of his father by 
James W. Alexander, and that of his 
mother by John S. Sargent. The latter 
is a counterpart to the Henry Mar- 
quand portrait by Sargent in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The collection of Dr. Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., has evidently been as- 
sembled by one whose chief interest 
lies in the field of painting. And so far 
as the panel paintings go they are 
chiefly examples of the Italian schools. 
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Many of these have also had separate 
publication elsewhere. 

A gray-toned St. Jerome in the 
Desert by Masolino is one of the rare 
examples of panel paintings by this 
master whose usual medium was 
fresco. (Artin America, VIII, 68.) 
Equally unusual is a panel in the 
school tradition of Gentile da 
Fabriano. Its subject, St. Anne 
with the Virgin and Christ- ¥ 
child, is an early example of 
the theme made particu- 
larly famous by Leonardo 
de Vinci in his Burling- 
ton House drawing and 
in the painting in the 
Louvre. (Sirén, 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
English ed.,_ p. 
133.) A small Pied- 
montese Nativity 
is an interesting in- 
stance of the icono- 
graphic interchange 
that was taking 
place between Flan- 
ders and Italy in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. (Artin Amer- 
ica fIV, 262.) Most 
charming for their 
harmonies of yel- 
lows, apple-greens, 
androse-pinks are 
the small “Flagel- 
lation’’ by Mar- 
iotto di Nardo, and 
the small Trecento 
copy of the central 
panel of the Giot- 
tesque Baroncelli 
altarpiece _—srepre- 
senting the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. 

Among the more 
recent acquisitions 
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A CRUCIFIXION By JACOPO DA CASENTINO; IN THE 
MARQUAND COLLECTION 


there is a rather large pala-like panel 
composed of small arched compart- 
ments enclosing figures of the twelve 
apostles, a Crucifixion, and a Madonna 
and Child, recalling a decorative ar- 
rangement similar to the Pala d’Oro 
in Venice. This quasi-Byzantine 
quality, the use of strong blues and 

reds, and the types of the figures 
class it with the works of Lo- 
renzo Veneziano. 

Another acquisition of fine 
quality is a small panel of 
pinnacle form with a sim- 

ple representation of the 
Crucified with the Vir- 

gin and St. John. In 
the spandrils above 
are the principal 
figures of the An- 
nunciation. The 
work is undoubted- 
ly by the hand of 
Pietro Lorenzetti. 
The types, and the 
handling of the hair 
and drapery, would 
assign it to about 
1330. It was origi- 
nally a_ triptych, 
the wings being 
missing. Of the 
high Renaissance 
at Venice there are 
two cassone panels 
representing Diana 
and Acteon, and 
Venus and Adonis, 
possibly by Géirol- 
omo da S. Croce, 
in a late and quite 
Giorgionesque 
phase. Closer to 
Giorgione himself is 
a delightful Birth 
of Paris showing 
the cheruby child 
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nestling on a pink satin cloth atop 
Mt. Ida. A more monumental piece 
is a Holy Family group with S. Bar- 
bara and S. Anthony, and a Donor, 
shown half-length against a parapet 
in Titianesque fashion. It has been 
variously attributed. Mr. Berenson 
ascribed it to Pordenone in the cata- 
logue of the Johnson Collection. Dr. 
Gabriel de Térey has suggested Fran- 
cesco Vecellio. 

In addition to these Italian examples, 
a group of small canvases by Albert 
Ryder, George Inness, John LaFarge, 
H. G. Keller, Albert Besnard, and 
Berthe Morisot complete the paintings. 

A very important part of Dr. 
Mather’s collection are drawings of old 
masters. There are about one hundred 
and twenty of them altogether, of 
which eighty are Italian. Many of 


great interest are rather difficult to 
assign except in a most general fashion. 


Others are rather definite. Among 
these we find Tintoretto, Correggio, 
Annibale Caracci, Tiepolo, Salvator 
Rosa, and Guido Reni. There is a very 
fine one of a horse which seems to be by 
Pollaiuolo. Still another, evidently a 
study for a monumental fresco in the 
style of the frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, points to Raphael. 

Examples of the northern schools in- 
clude several Rubensesque drawings, 
particularly the sketch of a lady by Van 
Dyck, evidently of his Genoese period. 
A fine castle-landscape by Old Brueghel 
shows him in a less composite mood 
than usual. Of final interest, except for 
an early Turner landscape, there is.a 


series of eight Claudes. The most im- 
portant of these is a view of the Tiber 
near Rome, which is a slight variant 
from the one in the British Museum, 
published by Friedlander in his mono- 
graph on Claude Lorraine (p. 169). 
The view of Dr. Mather’s drawing is 
from a slightly different angle and level, 
but otherwise quite the identical scene. 

Other objects in the collection point 
to an interest in oriental art. These 
include Far-Eastern paintings, prints 
and pottery, and a collection of about 
one hundred Japanese fsuba dating 
from the sixteenth century to the end 
of the art. 

In the great country houses about 
Princeton there are various fine paint- 
ings. At “Edgerstoune”’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Winant have canvases by 
Caravaggio, Ferdinand Bol, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other masters. Mrs. 
Junius S. Morgan at “Constitution 
Hill’? owns—aside from the Greek 
vases elsewhere mentioned—a number 
of good portraits of the early English 
and American schools, and a miniature 
group of fine quality recalling the style 
of that rare Jacobean master, Isaac 
Oliver. Mrs. Arrio Pardee has a 
charming conversation piece by Pietro 
Longhi. Doubtless this list could be 
somewhat extended. Mr. Richard 
Hudnut has collected actively in the 
recent American landscape school, hav- 
ing some fifty good paintings by such 
artists as J. Francis Murphy, Leonard 
Ochtman, Ernest Lawson and other 
contemporaries. 








Photo by Turner 


MRS. REVERDY JOHNSON’S PORTRAIT IS PERHAPS 
SULLY’S MOST IMPORTANT CANVAS 














HISTORIC PORTRAITURE, ETC., IN PRIVATE 
HOUSES 


By Francis Corron 


COMMUNITY which has been 
A fortunate enough to retain most 

of its old families will always 
have portraits of a certain importance. 
Thus, for a little town, Princeton is 
fairly rich in Early Republican por- 
traiture. That sterling limner, Samuel 
Waldo, active in and about New York 
from 1809 to 1861, seems to have been 
Princeton’s favorite portraitist. I know 
of eight portraits by him, and there are 
doubtless many more. Such first fam- 
ilies as the Stocktons aimed higher. 
The original pictures at ‘Morven”’ 
have been scattered by will, but that 
stately colonial mansion still’ contains 
three Sullys, two Rembrandt Peales, 
miniatures by his daughter, Anna 
Peale, and an admirable male portrait 
by Neagle, besides some mellow old 
landscapes and architectural pieces of 
interest. Seen against well-built and 
designed white wood-work above fur- 
niture of the period in spacious rooms, 
these portraits evoke powerfully all 
that was elegant and dignified in our 
early national life. 

Mrs. W. H. Bradford, of Stockton 
descent, owns in the half-lengths of 
Richard Stockton, signer and trustee, 
and his fair young bride, what are 
probably the earliest colonial por- 
traits in Princeton. From the youthful- 
ness of the future “signer,’’ one may 
date the canvases about 1760 or 
earlier. The characterfulness of the 
likeness has fostered the family tra- 
dition that it is a Copley, and the pic- 
ture does no discredit to the attri- 
bution. But since it is not mentioned 
in Copley’s records, one is tempted to 





look elsewhere. The Mrs. Richard 
Stockton looks like a fine Blackburn, 
and I think that inspired by Stockton’s 
vigor and charm he might have sur- 
passed himself in the picture of that 
great Esquire. However that be, the 
portrait is a very handsome one. 

Only a little later is the medallion 
portrait of the patriot martyr, Captain 
Joseph Hedden, Jr., in the country 
home of Mr. Fisher Howe. Hedden 
was captured by the British and died of 
exposure and harsh imprisonment. The 
portrait has the conscientious rigidity 
of a primitive and the blond, shadow- 
less quality of such painting. It seems 
to be affixed to glass—in every way an 
impressive and extraordinary rarity. 
There is no family tradition as to the 
painter. Occasionally amateurs paint 
with such powerful naivete; or it is 
just possible that C. W. Peale might 
have done a thing like this very early— 
before his London studies. In the 
same house is a good portrait of the 
1840s of David Leavitt, Jr., by Daniel 
Huntington, and an extraordinarily 
brilliant three-quarter length of Mrs. 
David Leavitt, Jr., by C. L. Elliott. 
I know no better picture by this able 
artist. Of historical and topographical 
interest is a view of Jerome Bona- 
parte’s country seat, long agodestroyed, 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, by the 
obscure local painter, C. B. Lawrence. 

The full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Reverdy Johnson, owned by Mrs. 
Alfred Hodder at “Queen’s Court,’ is 
a superlatively handsome work by 
Thomas Sully, perhaps his most im- 

(Continued on page 169) 
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COMMODORE DAVID JEWETT 


A Copy OF THIS WALDO AND JEWETT PORTRAIT HAS BEEN REQUESTED BY 
THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT 














THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


By RAYMOND BOSSANGE 


to Princeton in 1832 and im- 

mediately instituted a course of 
lectures on architecture. Henry was 
succeeded by Albert Dod. In 1876 a 
four-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was planned by 
Professor Lindsley, but the time was 
not ripe for such a course and it was 
discontinued. Courses in architecture, 
however, were given intermittently un- 
til 1895, when Howard Crosby Butler 
was appointed lecturer in Architecture, 
and after that courses on the subject 
were offered regularly. 

A complete curriculum leading to 
the Master’s Degree in Architecture 
was announced in 1919, thus constitut- 
ing the School of Architecture. The 
impulse to do this came largely from 
the fact that a number of graduates 
after taking art courses in Princeton had 
entered architectural schools, and 
found that the work they had done in 
their undergraduate courses at Prince- 
ton was an admirable foundation for 
their professional training. 

The fine quality of the work these 
men produced called attention to the 
need in architectural education of a 
school differing somewhat from the 
typical technical or vocational school. 
From their experiences it seemed evi- 
dent that the usual four-year course 
does not allow enough time for a good 
general education, and that thorough 
training on the historical side of archi- 
tecture and the allied arts is frequently 
neglected, many institutions not being 
prepared to give such instruction. 

The introduction of architectural 
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courses in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum seems wise, and such courses can 





be offered with a dual purpose. That 
elementary courses in architecture are 
of great cultural value to all students, 
regardless of the profession or business 
they may choose after leaving college, 
is not sufficiently recognized. Courses 
in the History of Architecture and the 
allied arts, when properly given, give a 
more living conception of the develop- 
ment of civilization than can be ob- 
tained otherwise. Such courses, by 
awakening appreciation and training 
the sense of beauty, enrich daily life, 
and make travel more interesting and 
profitable. They prepare a man to 
face certain problems, for all men are 
called upon, at some time or another, 
to build a home, an office, or factory, 
and to serve on a civic committee or 
as a trustee for a university or other 
institution, the future of “which may 
depend largely on the vision and ideal- 
ism of its leaders and their ability to 
conceive large plans. 

We must bear in mind also that our 
building industry is vast; that mines, 
quarries, forests, mills, factories, shops, 
studios and offices, employing many 
thousand men, combine to produce the 
material and the organization for build- 
ing; and that connection with any of 
these activities is on a higher plane and 
the results improved, if those in charge 
have some knowledge of architecture to 
guide them. 

If an undergraduate takes such 
courses, it gives him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to test his ability before he 
chooses his career, and the last two 
years of a college course may well be 
given to such a test. 

That a general education is abso- 
lutely necessary for the modern archi- 
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tect, need not be argued. Cosmopoli- 
tanism, material conditions that daily 
grow more complicated, and the many- 
sided character of the architect’s work, 
make it necessary for him to possess 
unusual insight and intelligence, vision 
and imagination to solve modern prob- 
lems. 

For the architect a thorough his- 
torical background should be insisted 
upon because it develops imagination 
and the love of beauty. The history of 
architecture should not be approached 
too narrowly from the scholar’s point 
of view. Architects are not interested 
so much in the dates and names of 
history, as they are in the manner by 
or through which the arts have ex- 
pressed the spirit and conditions of a 
period. The danger of producing imi- 
tators must be recognized, for it is 
evident to all practicing architects that 
erudition sometimes checks initiative, 
and that scholarship by itself does not 
develop the creative spirit. On the 
other hand, the greater the archi- 
tect’s familiarity with the great mas- 
terpieces of the world, his understand- 
ing of why they are beautiful and 
significant, and the more varied his 
vocabulary, the more likely he is to 
choose wisely his sources of inspiration 
and to adapt in a creative manner. 

The system of visiting critics adopted 
at Princeton for work in design, gives 
the student the opportunity of working 
each year under three architects of 
national reputation, whose work is not 
purely theoretical, and who are at the 
very center of the great movements of 
the day. Such men take a broad view 
of design and do not use their best 
energy in trying to please the Beaux- 
Arts Juries. In addition to criticism, 
a student should have the opportunity 
of visiting some of our great modern 
buildings and constructions under the 
guidance of the architects who de- 
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signed them, and hear their criticism 
and comments. In the past few years, 
Princeton has had the privilege of 
having the following men as visiting 
critics: C. Grant LaFarge, Charles Z. 
Klauder, Benjamin W. Morris, Chester 
A. Aldrich, Henry Bacon, Lloyd 
Warren, Frederick A. Godley, Harvey 
W. Corbett, H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
George A. Licht. 

Graduate students in the Princeton 
School of Architecture are a part of the 
Graduate College, have the privilege of 
living in its beautiful buildings, and 
come in contact with exceptional men 
in other fields of knowledge. On the 
Campus the School of Architecture now 
possesses a most comfortable and ade- 
quate building, the work of Ralph 
Adams Cram and the very generous 
gift of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick and 
his family. The building contains 
the Marquand Library, which has a 
separate room for architectural books. 

The academic atmosphere of the 
University and the town of Princeton 
is an admirable background in which to 
develop a sound foundation in archi- 
tectural education. Working in close 
cooperation with the Department of 
Art and Archaeology, the students 


-have the privilege of studying under 


men of national reputation. (The 
growth and ideals of this Department 
have been incidentally described in 
Professor Morey’s Memoir of Professor 
Marquand). 

Because of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity and the fact that the material 
which is admitted is unusually good, 
Princeton is developing a school with 
quality and not quantity as its aim. 
It hopes to give each year to the com- 
munity a small group of men, who, 
because of their broad general edu- 
cation, understanding of history, and 
varied experience in design, will be 
fitted to lead in their profession. 














THE ARTS CLUB 


By NEILSON ABEEL 


N THE fall of 1921, a small group 
| of Princeton undergraduates, all 
interested in the propagation of 
the liberal arts, founded the Fine Arts 
Club. Prior to that date, there had 
been several undergraduate literary and 
artistic clubs, but for some years back 
these organizations had suffered from a 
general lack of interest and inanition on 
the part of the students. The officers 
of the old clubs agreed that a merger 
would be of benefit to all, and from this 
rose the Fine Arts Club. 

At first it was the idea of the 
founders that the club should confine 
its activities to bringing to Princeton 
only speakers on subjects directly con- 
nected with the fine arts. The original 
plan, also, was to have the club a 
purely undergraduate affair. It was 
soon found that neither of these plans 
was feasible, and in 1923 the name of 


the club was changed to the Arts Club, 
and members of the faculty and citi- 
zens of Princeton were admitted to 
membership. Nevertheless, the direc- 
tion of the club has remained entirely 
in the hands of the undergraduates. 

During the four years of its existence 
the Arts Club has held a number of 
dinners to which men prominent in 
painting, architecture, and literature 
have been invited as speakers, and it 
has sponsored an even greater number 
of lectures. Among those who have 
addressed the club are Royal Cortissoz, 
Thomas Hastings, the late Donn 
Barber, Frank Swinnerton, James 
Stephens, Alice Duer Miller, and David 
Morton. In addition, the club has 
arranged for several concerts, and a 
recitation by Beatrice Herford, the 
famous monologuist. 

From its foundation, the club has 





THE PRINCETON WAR MEMORIAL, A BEAUTIFULLY SIMPLE EXEDRA BY HARVEY W. CORBETT 
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received admirable support from the 
University, both faculty and students, 
as well as from its members in the 
town. The aim of the officers has been 
to secure speakers who in the general 
course of things would not come to 
Princeton. Thus it has been possible 
to bring a part of the undergraduate 
body into contact with men well 
known in contemporary artistic and 


literary circles, and to stimulate that 
love for humanistic culture for which 
Princeton is already famous. Recently 
the club was enrolled as a chapter of 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
there is every hope that during the 
coming year it will be able to present 
an even more ambitious program than 
it has attempted hitherto. 


THE ART COMMITTEE OF THE PRESENT 
DAY CLUB 


NDER the energetic chairman- 
| ship of Miss Marian MacIntosh, 

the Art Committee of the 
Woman’s Club has held several ex- 
hibitions in Thompson Hall. Espe- 
cially interesting was the show of pic- 
tures and sketches by all the local 
talent, professional and amateur. The 
contributions ran from those of the 
veteran National Academician, Howard 
Russell Butler, to those of aspiring 
undergraduates. Since the most of 
professional contributors are considered 
elsewhere, it is enough to say that the 
thirty to forty exhibitors were well 
repaid by a large and sympathetic 
attendance. In codéperation with the 
Garden Club, an exhibition of pictures 
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of flowers and gardens was held suc- 
cessfully. Miss MacIntosh’s com- 
mittee hopes to extend its operations, 
partly in connection with the travel- 
ling exhibitions of the American Fed- 
eration of Fine Arts, and to give Prince- 
ton every year a considerable series of 
displays of contemporary art. With 
the loan exhibitions which the Stu- 
dents’ Art Club occasionally gives in 
McCormick Hall, this constitutes a 
welcome addition to aesthetic resources 
hitherto relatively limited in the 
modern field. Whenever the Museum 
of Historic Art commands adequate 
gallery space, it will gladly cooperate in 
this work. 


ARTISTS LIVING 


HE Dean of Princeton artists is 
Howard Russell Butler, Class of 
1876, N. A., and former Vice 
President of that body. He has had a 
long record of success as a landscape 
and marine painter, has received many 
awards, and some of his canvases hang 


‘‘GuLLS’ WEATHER,” 


in our best museums. As a theorist he 
has carefully studied color and tone 
elations—the results of long investiga- 
tions being summed up in the meaty 
little book ‘‘The Painter and Space.” 
Twice he has recorded the color effects 
of a solar eclipse during the few seconds 
of totality—a task requiring most care- 


IN PRINCETON 


ful technical preparation and extra- 
ordinary executive capacity. He is also 
an excellent portrait painter. 

Miss Marian MacIntosh, a Bryn 
Mawr graduate, passed from teaching 
to painting chiefly under the tuition of 
Knirr at Munich and Henry B. Snell. 


BY MarRIAN MaAcINTOSH 


Her favorite sketching-ground is Glou- 


cester, Mass. She employs the lighter 
palette of the impressionist school and 
catches with gusto and fine color the 
momentary aspects of boat-laden tidal 
waters and wind-swept moors. 

Mrs. Marie Spaeth was trained at 
the Philadelphia Academy. She has 
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painted variously, but possibly her 
most characteristic and interesting pic- 
tures are near views of infants as seen 
by the one who holds them. One of her 
pictures is in the permanent collection 
of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Mrs. Gertrude Magie has studied 
with Chase and at Colarossi’s in Paris. 
She excels in portraiture of a delicate 
character and in closely studied in- 
teriors. She observes with care the 
finer registration of light, without 
much sacrifice of texture and local 
color. On the whole a conservative 
talent, she progresses steadily along her 
chosen lines. She has been an ex- 
hibitor at the National Academy and 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Harriett Hyatt Mayor is one 
of the ablest American sculptors of our 
day, through circumstances less prolific 
than her gifted sister Mrs. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. Mrs. Mayor worked with 
the sculptor Henry Kitson, and the 
painter Dennis Bunker. Possibly the 
influence of Rodin’s impressionism has 
led her far from these academic begin- 
nings. Such marbles as the herm 


“Science and Art,’ the masks of her — 


husband and sister, and the high relief 
of her mother and daughter which she 
has generously given to the University 
Museum, reveal an _ extraordinary 
sublety of modelling with no sacrifice of 
mass, and as well great interest of 
character. Her friends rejoice that in 
full vigor she is able to resume a career 
necessarily interrupted but of substan- 
tial accomplishment and high promise. 


Edwin Avery Park, of the faculty of 
the School of Architecture, is a skilful 
watercolorist, depending wisely on the 
choice of the initial stain, and not sub- 
jecting the paper to the manipulations 
too much in favor. Thus his work 
keeps breadth, simplicity and freshness. 
His subjects are largely French 
records of summer wanderings. He is 
also an excellent pen-draughtsman, as 
a little book on the Princeton buildings, 
done in collaboration with his former 
pupil, Maitland Belknap, attests. 

Considerations of space forbid due 
mention of such painters as Mrs. A. T. 
Baker, pupil of Whistler; Miss Louise 
Eidlidtz, student of Abbott Thayer; 
Miss Louise Larned, trained at the Art 
Students’ League—all talented. Mrs. 
Edward Armstrong would generally be 
reckoned as an amateur, but her work 
gains in power and breadth, and will, 
it is believed, bring her professional 
consideration. John Cuyler, trained 
in the Paris schools, has variously and 
agreeably pursued his versatile vein in 
landscape, figure painting, and illus- 
tration. Frederick H. Clark has fre- 
quently employed his faithful gift as a 
portraitist in the service of the State 
departments at Trenton. His gallery 
of public officials is a considerable 
one. 

It is odd that Princeton itself, in a 
lovely landscape region, has rarely 
served as a theme for the Princeton 
artists. They are drawn here by the 
general charm of the life, usually find- 
ing their subjects elsewhere. 
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(Continued from page 161) 

portant picture. Draped in white, the 
lady turns at the head of a marble 
staircase, while decorative, feathery 
trees do their duty of emphasizing by 
their leaning the lithe uprightness of 
her graceful form. ‘The tradition of 
course is English—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s. It is assimilated with tact and 
understanding. A half-length of the 
same lady by Sarah Peale has more 
character as portraiture and is attrac- 
tive in the cool gleam of whites and pale 
blues against its dark background. 

Mr. Walter B. Howe possesses three 
Waldo and Jewett’s half-length por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Howe, 
painted in 183r, and a very handsome 
portrait of Commodore David Jewett in 
full uniform. This gallant adventurer 
was the first admiral of the Brazilian 
navy, and a copy of this portrait has 
recently been requested by the Brazil- 
ian Government. The estate of the 
late E. L. Howe owns one of Emmanuel 
Leutze’s famous historical canvases— 
The Battle of Lexington. A bust por- 
trait of Naval Lieutenant Francis S. 
Conover reveals Rembrandt Peale in a 


singularly ingratiating vein. The gal- 
lant youth might have stepped right out 
of a sea story by Cooper. The picture 
belongs to Miss Juliana Conover. The 
late Mrs. Alfred Woodhull owned a 
little profile portrait of a mother and 
daughter which had all the look of an 
excellent C. W. Peale, and a small 
profile of Washington atrributed to 
William Dunlap. At ‘Avalon,’ Dr. 
Henry van Dyke has one of the 
numerous studio replicas of Gilbert 
Stuart’s “Athenaeum” Washington. 
Mrs. Junius Morgan has at “Consti- 
tution Hill,’’ a head of John Adams by 
Stuart, and by Jarvis a portrait of her 
famous ancestor, Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry. Professor Loomiss, who 
occasionally digresses from rare old 
furniture to pictures, owns two male 
portraits by Jarvis. Professor Mather 
owns portraits of his grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Higgins Mather, by 
the little known Connecticut face- 
painter, Obadiah Dickinson. They 
are mentioned because they may help 
to identify other family portraits in 
search of an author. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


By SHERLEY W. MorGAN 


HE Architectural Improvement 
"[ ‘society of the Borough of Prince- 

ton was founded in 1922 for the 
purpose of aiding by advice and coéper- 
ation in the development of the com- 
munity, whose rapid growth was threat- 
ening to spoil its architectural charm. 
The Society functions chiefly through 
its committees on new buildings, and 
on streets and parks. In its short 
career it has had an important part in 
the selection of the design and site of 
the local World War Memorial; has 
made a study of the needs of the 
borough for municipal expansion, cul- 


minating in a recommended city plan 
and zoning ordinance; and has as- 
sisted several prospective builders in 


the choice of their designs. In ad- 
dition it has provided the public with 
access to magazines and books on all 
phases of domestic architecture, and 
kept them informed of the various 
national agencies for the improvement 
of dwelling construction. The Society 
has a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred. Its officers are Bayard Stockton, 
President, and Sydney R. Taber, Sec- 
retary. 
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LUMNI registers normally show 
A few artists, for the good reason 
that the artist must usually 
begin to train his hand before the college 
years. There are, however, exceptions. 
Princeton has its small artist group. 
The veteran Howard Russell Butler has 
already been considered among resident 
artists. 

Gifford Reynolds Beal, ’oo, N. A., 
pupil of Chase and of the Art Students’ 
League, accepted the bright palette of 
the impressionists, finding themes for 
his wholesome and joyous art in land- 
scape, amid the picnickers on the 
verge of cities, and the fishermen at sea. 
It is an art captivating for its alertness 
of mood and decorative design. Beal 
has had many honors and awards, and 
his pictures are in many museums. 
Lately, consulting cautiously the move- 
ment started by Cézanne, he has been 
working toward greater solidity. To 
effect this he makes some sacrifice of 
the charm which has been his attrac- 
tion. It is a sacrifice which the growing 
painter almost inevitably makes as he 
passes out of youth. Gifford Beal will 
bear watching as he matures, for he 
starts with an extraordinary native gift. 

Wilfred S. Conrow, ’o1, pupil of Jean- 
Paul Laurens, is an excellent portrait 
painter who in his closely studied like- 
nesses of Washington and Lincoln has 
sensitively applied the methods of the 
historian and archaeologist to his prob- 
lem of evoking the look of our great 
statesmen of the past. 

Abram Poole, ’04, brother of the 
novelist Ernest Poole, made sound 
academic studies under Carl Marr at 
Munich, and gave signs of developing 

successfully as a fashionable portrait 
' painter in the decorative tradition of 


ARTISTS AMONG OUR GRADUATES 


the early English School. Like most 
of our more thoughtful young contem- 
poraries he has been arrested but not 
captured by the modernist theories. 
His later work shows great simplifica- 
tions and close-knit design. What he 
will make of this austere programme is 
yet to be seen. But such a canvas as 
“The Sisters,” souvenir of a recent 
Spanish trip, gives the fairest promise 
for this new development. 

John Taylor Arms, ’og, received his 
training from Ross Turner and Des- 
pradelle, and quickly showed a skilful 
hand and a tenacious eye in etchings of 
the picturesque sites and cities of 
France. His is an art of self-criticism 
and perseverance. It has won him 
membership in all the societies of 
etchers that are worth while and high 
consideration among connoisseurs of 
the art. Maitland Belknap, ’12, has 
varied his work in architecture with 
various experiments in all the methods 
of etching. Whether these adven- 
tures—often charming ones—are an 
episode of Belknap’s versatile talent or 
the earnest of a life-work is as yet un- 
certain. 

As “Stanlaws,’” Penrhyn Stanley 
Adamson, ’o1, is widely known as a 
newspaper and magazine illustrator. 
Getting his first artistic impressions in 
the “naughty nineties,’’ his fine calli- 
graphy still maintains the delicate and 
slightly perverse tradition of the “ Yel- 
low Book”’. 

Lucian Abrams, ’92, is a member of 
the Lyme, Conn., colony, and is a 
landscapist of ability with such a record 
of teachers behind him as Laurens, 
Benjamin Constant and Whistler. 
Samuel M. Palmer, ’97, of Philadelphia, 
is an esteemed portraitist in that city. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. Edward Chiera, Assistant Professor of Assyri- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania, has given out 
translations of six Babylonian tablets which were writ- 
ten about 2000 B. C., and dug up from an ancient school 
library at Nippur on the Euphrates. These tablets 


give an account of the story of creation, representing 
man as originally a member of the sheep family and 
The 


tracing his development into a civilized being. 
language of the tablets is Sumerian. 


Thomas Whittemore of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who has 
just returned to America from 
Cairo, reports the discovery of 
the palace of King Akhnaton, 
father-in-law of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. The palace lies across 
the Nile, opposite the modern 
town of Luxor, and was built be- 
tween 1375 and 1350 B. C. 


Officers of the Academy of 
Art in Venice have announced 
the discovery of a terra cotta 
figure two feet high by Michael 
Angelo. It was found at Treviso, 
and is to be presented to the 
Vatican, where seven other terra 
cottas by Michael Angelo were 
recently brought to light. 


Prehistoric Greek art in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, has been added to recently. 
The new pieces include a very 
interesting bronze mirror from 
Clytemnestra’s tomb at My- 
cenae, which is of considerable 
importance since it shows the 
obvious Egyptian influence upon 
the preclassical artist in metals. 

Flying as an adjunct to 
archaeological research is being 
tried out in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, England, by O. G. S. 
Crawford and Alexander Keiller, 
who are credibly reported to 
have made important discov- 
eries, some dating from Roman 
times, in regions hitherto not 
supposed to have any arch- 
aeological importance. The angle 
of vision from a plane permits 
the perception of much that is 
invisible from the ground, and 
thus locates promising sites for 
excavation or study. 


A newly discovered Venus, which rivals the Melos and 
Medici statues, has been found in excavating the 
gardens of the Governor of Rhodes. Photographs of 
the statue show it as clearly a product of the Praxite- 
lian era. These have been filed with the French 
Academy in Paris, and the statue placed in the Museum 
at Rhodes. 


An alleged Fra Angelico has recently been discovered 
hanging on the walls of the church in the little Indian 
village of Isleta, fifteen miles from Albuquerque, N. M. 
The dispatches proclaiming the find neglect to name 
the “‘critics’’ who make the daring assertion. 
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. Every friend of France will be glad to learn of an 
important legacy of furniture, portraits, silver and 
family heirlooms of the ancient and noble Alsatian 
families of Lewenhaupt and Stralenheim, which has 
been willed to the once-more French Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts at Strasbourg. More than seventy por- 
traits are included, many of them of great beauty. 
Likenesses of Marshal Saxe and members of the Lewen- 
haupt family are among the best of the miniatures. 


_ America has scored a triumph 
in Holland which every lover of 
the picturesque and archaic 
will approve. Modern machinery 
has been so fast replacing the 
ancient Dutch windmill that 
this quaint survivor of heroic 
early days threatened to become 
extinct. American interest has 
caused the foundation of the 
Dutch Mill Society, whose ob- 
ject is to preserve as many as 
possible of the creaky old ineffi- 
cients everybody loves. 


The Hutchins “Immaculate 
Conception”’ by Murillo, nowjon 
loan exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago, has _ greatly 
stirred interest in Spanish art, 
and is attracting large numbers 
of students and other admirers. 


The JohnWHerron Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis has been 
presented with a memorial leg- 
acy, known as the Mary Milliken 
Fund, for the purchase of Ameri- 
can water colors. Two such pic- 
tures have been purchased: ** Ris- 
ing Mallards,’’ by F. W. Benson, 
and ‘‘The Old Sawmill,’”’ by C. 
F. Ryder. 


A journal for the study of 
place-names will appear for the 
first time in October under the 
editorship of Herr Dr. Joseph 
Schnetz of Munich. The Journal 
will be published by Herr R. 
Oldenbourg of Munich and Ber- 
lin, and will appear in German, 
French and English. Details 
may be had from Dr. Schnetz 
at Preysingstrasse, 12, Munich. 
Three numbers will be issued 
each year. 

A SAINT: SCHOOL OF TROYES 

‘This lovely figure,’ says Dr. Mather, ‘‘so the late 
Monsieur Demotte once told me, came from a church 
in Picardy. Its provenance from the ateliers of Cham- 
pagne is, however, evident, and it represents the ulti- 
mate refinement of the school. I cannot agree with 
Monsieur Vitry and Mr. Morey that we have to do 
with a Madonna detached from a group of the Entomb- 
ment. The saint bore on her extended left arm an at- 
tribute which seems to have been a book. Unhappily, 
the symbol is entirely ambiguous, but at least it ex- 
cludes the possibility of a Madonna and makes it highly 
unlikely that the saint was part of an Entombment. 















According to the Chicago Jounal, the University of 
Chicago is, next to Oxford, ‘‘ probably doing more to 
add to the world’s knowledge of ancient Egypt than 
any other community, and Syria and Mesopotamia 
come in for a share of the same kind of ‘exploitation.’ ’’ 

England has recently celebrated with much circum- 
stance the tercentenary of the death of Orlando Gib- 
bons, the last of the great masters of the polyphonic 
school of music, who died June 5, 1625, at the age of 
42. Very little is known of his life beyond the fact that 
he came of a musical family of Cambridge, became 
virginal-player to the King in 1619 and organist at 
Westminster Abbey in 1623. He died while in charge 
of the special music at Canterbury, with which Queen 
Henrietta Maria was welcomed to England. The re- 
cent celebration at Canterbury included the broadcast- 
ing of his music, including the famous ‘‘ Parthenia.”’ 

Professors Bartolomeo Nogara and Giovambattista 
Bellissima have recently inaugurated and formally 
thrown open the magnificent new Archaeological and 
Numismatic Museum of Siena in the Piccolomini 
Palace in that city. The archaeological section in- 
cludes many important Etruscan and early Roman 
antiquities, including inscriptions and ancient water- 
conduits. The numismatic section is of particular 
interest, since it already possesses nearly 8,000 coins 
and medals, ete. The coins in copper, gold and silver 
include Greek, primitive Roman, Consular, Imperial 
and a few Byzantine issues; Italian mintings divided 
into thirteen regional peninsular, four insular, and 
some cognate pieces from external Italian mints. 
Attached to the Museum is a fine numismatic library 
and a collection of eighteenth century costumes of 
more than usual interest. 


Monsieur A. Jarson writes in a recent number of 
L'Illustration, regarding the curious rock trench of the 
Tertiary Epoch on the summit of the Cap d’Antibes, 
France, in part as follows: ‘‘ What are Greek and Roman 
antiquities in comparison with that vertiginous past 
evoked for us by the geologists?’’ Recently Professor 
Boule, of the Antibes Museum, and Major Le Pontois 
made an extended study of the site. ‘‘ This trench, 
which dates from Tertiary days, is enclosed in the 
chalks of the Jurassic, or Secondary Era. Bones were 
found there, not alone of animals common to the tem- 
perate regions, but of animals actually living under 
other climatic conditions. Notwithstanding the 
reserve which studies of this nature impose upon the 
scholar, we may say that the recent studies have given 
birth to great hopes in permitting us notably to hope, 
because of the nature of the fossil remains discovered, 
that we may envisage the presence of man in this 
location during an epoch never hitherto even as- 
sumed—the end of the Tertiary.” 

Commendatore Giacomo Boni, Director of Excava- 
tions at the Forum in Rome, died on July 10, having 
had an apoplectic stroke four days before. Dr. Boni 
was one of the best-known archaeologists of the day. 
He was by profession an architect and has been associ- 
ated with all the important discoveries made within the 
city of Rome for the last two generations. He was born 
in Venice in 1857 and was greatly admired by his fellow- 
countrymen, as well as by foreign students who visited 
Rome. His loss.will be greatly felt. He was a familiar 
figure at the American Academy on the Janiculan Hill. 

During the third annual exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Art Week Association, held May 2-10, Gifford 
Beale was given a special second award of one hundred 
dollars for a painting in oil. 
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Dr. George A. Reisner reports in the Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin of Boston on the results of the Mus2um 
Expedition in Egypt and Ethiopia during the three 
years 1922-1925. Large and important results were 
obtained, both at Meroé and Semna, at which latter 
place one of the forts guarding the ancient caravan 
route was cleared and (partly excavated. In the 
vicinity of the Gizeh Pyramids, near Cairo, other work 
was undertaken among the mastabas of the family of 
Cheops, and one very important tomb of the period 
of Seneferu was discovered. This is the only intact 
tomb of this period ever discovered, but owing to the 
temporary difficulties, it was resealed and must await 
Dr. Reisner’s return to Egypt for complete study. The 
Bulletin containing Dr. Reisner’s account of his work, 
handsomely illustrated with reproductions of some of 
the trophies, is Vol. XXIII, No. 137. 


Arti Plastiche of Milan reports in a recent issue that 
politics and archaeological interests recently have not 
mixed well in the ancient city of Perugia. Additional 
facilities are needed there to connect an outlying quarter 
with the city proper. A tramline was planned, but it 
would have to run through the Via Maesta delle Volte, 
one of the most important and interesting streets, in an 
historic and archaeological sense, in Perugia. The 
town government’s engineer has reported that the cost 
of the line will exceed any possible earnings, and the 
newspapers agree that to force a line of track through a 
street in places a bare 39 feet wide, would not only be 
a ‘‘brutal profanation of one of the loveliest streets in 
Italy,’’ but would endanger many historic edifices. 
Electric omnibuses are suggested as a compromise, but 
at this writing the local authorities seem firm in their 
determination to have the tram. 


Chicago’s interest in art has resulted, up to the 
present, in the purchase by the city of $28,000 worth 
of paintings, most of them by Chicago artists. The 
majority of these canvases have been selected by com- 
petent juries from exhibits at the Art Institute. The 
investment ‘‘has been good for Chicago financially as 
well as in an esthetic sense,’’ for since purchase ‘‘ many 
of the paintings have doubled in value,’’ according to 
the Bulletin of the Art Institute. When America 
reaches the point where value is no longer measured in 
purely hypothetical dollars and cents, and Chicago in 
particular abandons guessing that its pictures are worth 
more now than when purchased, we shall be ready to 
begin appreciating real values in art. 


The New York Times has done an excellent thing in 
calling attention in a well illustrated article to the fact 
that genuine antiques may be had at low prices and in 
fact are cheaper than spurious ones. Exquisite little 
bronzes, pottery, glass, ushabti, beads, coins, lamps 
and a thousand other things have been brought in such 
quantities to America by the excavators of famous sites 
that today the counterfeiter and cheat is unable to foist 
his wares upon an unsuspecting public. An antique 
dealer in Manhattan told the Times that a single dollar 
in the New York shops goes as far as five dollars will in 
the European centres, and the chances of being swindled 
are less here than elsewhere. As the educational and 
artistic value of such relics of the past is beyond ques 
tion, the service rendered by the Times is important. 
Schools, private collectors of modest means, libraries 
and students have a whole new field open to them as a 
result of recent archaeological successes, and purchases 
of properly authenticated objects may be made for as 
little as the proverbial thirty cents in some of the New 
York stores. 
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PITHECUS 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborne, in an interesting note 
in the midsummer Natural History, comments upon 
Raymond A. Dart’s observations upon the proper use 
of the word ‘‘pithecus.’”” Mr. Dart’s statement comes 
first: 

‘**It has been stated by several critics that the word 
‘Australopithecus’ is a hybrid (Latin-Greek) term. I 
am indebted to my colleague, Mr. T. J. Haarhoff, pro- 
fessor of classics in the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, for the information that pithecus was a recognized 
naturalized Latin word in Rome. It was used by 
Cicero’s own secretary, Tiro, and by other accredited 
writers, and more than a century before Cicero’s time 
Plautus employed the diminutive pithecium. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that both of these words are 
to be found in a standard Latin dictionary, such as that 
of Lewis and Short. The still commoner cercopithecus 
is found in Pliny, Varro, Juvenal and Martial, to the 
last-named of whom (Book XIV, Epigram 202) we owe 
one of the most pleasing examples of the indiscriminate 
juxtaposition of the two words used by polished Ro- 
mans for a monkey: 


“Callidus emissas eludere simius hastas 
Si mihi cauda foret cercopithecus eram. 
‘A monkey, cunning to avoid darts, hurled at me 
(the charge that) 
I should be a tailed ape, had I a tail.’ ”’ 


“Naturally, pithecus has been the classic term availed 
of over and over again by zoologists to designate fossil 
or recent members of the Primates. Among the an- 
thropoid apes, for example, the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla were long deemed so closely allied and so imita- 
tive of man that they were placed in the single genus 
Anthropopithecus. When some generalized Pliocene 
apes were found in France and in Asia, they received 
the jungle name Dryopithecus, signifying ‘Ape of the 
Forest.’ Recently, Raymond A. Dart proposed the 
name A ustralopithecus, or ‘Ape of the Southern Hemis- 
phere,’ for the newly discovered Taungs Skull. Gregory 
suggested to the writer the well-chosen term Hespero- 
pithecus, signifying ‘Ape of the Western World,’ for the 
already famous Nebraska tooth.”’ 

In the same issue Dr. Robert Broom has a consider- 
able article, amply illustrated, on ‘‘The Newly Dis- 
covered South African Man-Ape’”’ which Sir Arthur 
Keith has just declared not at all a ‘‘missing link,’’ but 
merely another evidence of the existence of anthropoid 
apes. Professor W. D. Matthew, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in a foreword to Dr. 
Broom’s article, sums up the features of the latter’s 
argument, and observes: 

‘The present description shows clearly the 
comparative relations of the new find to ‘missing links’ 
previously discovered. It also gives a detailed account 
of the teeth, which are perhaps the most reliable guide 
to the affinities of the animal. Third, and perhaps 
most important, Dr. Broom makes clear the real geo- 
logical conditions of the find a cave or fissure 
specimen and probably not of any very great geological 
antiquity. There is no warrant, it seems, for referring 
to it as Pliocene; it is probably Pleistocene, perhaps 
quite late Pleistocene, but the geological age is not very 
exactly determinable. This has an important bearing 
on the problem of where man originated. Professor 
Elliot Smith regards this discovery as evidence 
that it was in Africa, and Dr. Broom apparently 
indorses this view. But the survival of a primitive 
‘missing link’ in South Africa to a comparatively recent 
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date, long after such primitive and intermediate types 
had disappeared from central and northern Eurasia, 
might seem to be evidence not for but against Africa 
as the center where man originated. It accords with 
the ‘Rhodesian man,’ a survival of the Neanderthal 
species in Africa long after it disappeared from Europe, 
and with a good deal of other evidence along the same 
line. Whatever its age, and whatever its bearing on 
the place of man’s origin, the new discovery is clearly 
one of the most important of the various intermediate 
types, no longer ‘missing links,’ that connect man with 
the higher apes.” 
AMERICA TO EXCAVATE ATHENS 

An agreement has been concluded in principle be- 
tween the Government of Greece and The American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, by which America 
secures the right to excavate an area of some fifteen or 
twenty square blocks to the north and east of the 
Acropolis, where the life of ancient Athens once 
focused. Below this congested area, inhabited today 
by approximately 100,000 persons, lies the old agora, 
with its brilliant surroundings of public buildings, 
schools, academies, and statues. No classical scholar 
needs to be informed of the enormous value to archae- 
ology of this concession. Professor Edward Capps, of 
Princeton University, a former American Minister to 
Greece, is in charge of the preparatory work in this 
country, as the representative of the American School. 
In speaking of the gigantic task, which means the 
eviction of the present populace of the section to be 
excavated, the purchase and tearing down of exist- 
ing structures, and the eventual removal of superficial 
deposits to a depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, Dr. 
Capps has said: 

“We intend to conduct the work on a big scale. 
For the next two years we will be busy planning and 
mapping the territory involved and in getting together 
our men and money in this country. 

“Tf the condition of the finds warrants, everything 
will be left standing and restored so far as possible to 
its original state. After all the work is done, the re- 
stored area will be dedicated by the Greek Govern- 
ment as a public park and museum. The privilege 
of making copies of anything of value found will be 
America’s, as, under the Greek law, no original may 
be exported. 

“We do not, of course, know exactly what we will 
find. We do know, from old plans and documents, 
what we ought to find, but besides the things we are 
aware of, there will be uncovered a veritable treasure 
house. It may be that we shall lay bare for future 
generations to view a city as complete as Pompeii. 

“‘Our work as it progresses will mean a tremendous 
revival of classical study and learning. Illumination 
will be thrown on religion and history that will influence 
scholarly thought throughout the world. It is a chal- 
lenge to us to get the work started as soon as the neces- 
sary preliminaries can be completed.”’ 








In connection with the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the National Academy of De- 
sign to be celebrated this year, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is doing yeoman work in urging the 
member organizations to prepare for intensive courses 
of study. A very large and comprehensive exhibition 
is being planned by the Academy, which will be opened 
in Washington, D.C. Afterwards it will be exhibited 
in the Grand Central Galleries in New York City, and 
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there is a probability of several other large cities taking 
the collection, which may include the work of 345 de- 
ceased Academicians and Associate Academicians, and 
223 living Academicians and Associate Academicians, or 
a total of 568 American artists who in the last one hun- 
dred years have ranked among the best. In full sym- 
pathy with this cultural work ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
begins next month a series of three articles by Mrs. 
Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the Art Department of 
the Federation, covering the past century of American 
Art. 


AN APPRECIATION OF ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Wallace Thompson, Esq., the international corre- 
spondent, noted for his magazine articles, political, 
economic and ethnological studies of Central and 
South America and Mexico, and author of many well 
known books on these and kindred subjects, has 
written ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY to express his pleasure 
in the August issue. Mr. Thompson’s long experience 
in the technicalities as well as the literary phases of 
journalism equips him unusually to express an opinion. 

“Washington, August roth, 1925. 

“‘T wish to congratulate you, and the magazine, on 
the August number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
which I note is the first number under your direction. 
You will know what I mean when I say that you have 
caught that rarest and most essential of all magazine 
virtues, balance But it may not be amiss for 
one who appreciated and enjoyed it to tell you so. 

‘The opening of the magazine with the superbly 
illustrated article on San Juan Capistrano, as the living 
ruins of today, following that with the wonderfully 
concise article with its variety of illustration in line, on 
Quetzalcoatl, as a ruin of the past, was beautifully 
brought back to the present by the poem and pictures 
of the Eagle Dance, and then—it was a rare stroke of 
genius, that arrangement—the article on the Aztec 
theatre! Your Esquimo article, from its interesting 
angle, and then the Indian pageant article which closed 
the book, were excellent and of rare balance in sub- 
stantiality for the one, and pure modern color and 
romance for the other. The insertion of the technical 
description of the Cliff Dwellers’ shaw] with its careful 
line drawings was a touch of wise appreciation of your 
audience and a shrewd ‘follow’ to the appetite for a 
‘how’ article raised by the Turquoise mosaic piece. I 
detail all this because it may be of interest or perhaps of 
value to you to know the reaction of your readers to the 
splendid feast which you put before them.” 


DEAD TOWNS IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Professor Paul Pelliot, the French orientalist and 
head of the Gallic archaeological mission, which has, 
in common with similar expeditions from England, 
Japan, Germany and Russia, been exploring the dead 
mountain towns of Chinese Turkestan, just west of 
the Gobi Desert, has made some remarkable announce- 
ments in L’Jilustration regarding discoveries there. 

Search of the ruins of Turfan, Kutcha, Kyzil and 
Khotan has produced amazing results. Among the 
treasures are a vivid fragment of a temple fresco 
showing a sermon by the Buddha, delivered to throngs 
of listening worshippers and disciples. kor eleven 
centuries Turfan has been buried in the sand, but wall 
after wall has yielded frescoes as fresh in color as though 
painted but yesterday. So detailed and graphic are 
many of these wall pictures that we can ‘‘revive, as 


though face to face with portraits, this whole distant 
humanity.” The colors—rose, blue, white, green— 
the grace of the draperies, the rhythm and movement 
of the different groups, the range of the contrasts, from 
the “‘god himself’’ to confused demons, worshippers and 
female dancers in a temptation scene which holds no 
small suggestion of the mediaeval conception of St. 
Anthony’s torments, are ‘‘a series of naive, magnificent 
anecdotes a sort of Golden Legend in 
images,’’ whose artistic piety is served by a delicate and 
suggestive realism. Other discoveries included statues 
and figurines, some betraying Greek influence, others 
of purely Buddhistic conception. ‘These finds were so 
numerous that ‘‘one is lost in the midst of such a 
wealth of treasures.” 

“These sanctuaries of Chinese Turkestan were not 
only foyers of art but of a remarkable 
culture whose written remains appear almost in- 
numerable.’’ Manuscripts in fifteen languages are now 
on their way to Europe: Turanian, Sanskrit, Mani- 
chaean, Buddhist; manuscripts on parchment in 
twenty different manners, some brilliantly illuminated 
in gold and colors. At Kutcha a peasant found five 
ancient chariots full of priceless Manichaean manu- 
scripts sparkling with gold and gleaming with brilliant 
color. ‘old by a local mullah that “this all came from 
the devil,’’ the peasant promptly threw them all into 
the river. 

The holy city of Turfan was full of religious founda- 
tions of different creeds and epochs: Buddhist, Zoroas- 
trian, Manichaean, Christian—the latter amply proven 
by a fresco of Palm Sunday. In 840 the city was 
destroyed, by edict of the Emperor of China, in all 
probability, and slowly the sands crept up over mas- 
sacred men and monasteries, manuscripts and civiliza- 
tion. Little by little now that distant age is being 
exhumed, to build up a story of all but incredible 
detail. 


CORCORAN GALLERY ACCEPTS CLARK 
BEQUEST AND WILL BUILD ANNEX 


Official announcement has been made by the Trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington that they 
have accepted the art collection gathered by the late 
Senator William A. Clark, of Montana. By the terms 
of the bequest, the collection must be exhibited as a 
whole, and apart from all other treasures. Offered 
first to and declined by the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York because its trustees could not fulfill the 
obligations imposed by Senator Clark’s will, the col- 
lection was then offered to the Corcoran. Its accept- 
ance compels the building immediately of an annex or 
wing. The present gallery is already overcrowded. 
The New York architect Charles A. Platt, who drew 
the plans for the Freer Art Gallery and is to design the 
National Gallery of Art, has been selected as architect 
of the new wing. 

Senator Clark’s collection is one of the most import- 
ant in America, its value being variously estimated in 
the millions. It consists in large part of paintings, 
tapestries, laces, rugs, furniture, stained glass, and 
considerable ancient art of no small interest to the 
historian and archaeologist. Among the 200 or more 
canvasses in the collection, there are paintings by 
Rembrandt, Titian, Raphael, Van Dyck, Terberg, 
Hobbema, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn, Turner, 
Constable; 22 works by Corot, and excellent specimens 
of Daubigny, Fortuny, Diaz, Millet, and Degas. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Spanish Sunshine. By Eleanor Elsner. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo. Pp., 368. The Century 
Company, New York. $4.00. 


“After thirty-five vears of intermittent travel 
in all parts of Europe, during which anything 
bevond the Pyrenees was regarded with serene 
indifference, I at last encountered Spain, and 
since that eventful six months of revelation, 
nothing else seems to matter much, not even 
the little villages of England, the tall cathedrals 
of France, or the hill towns of Italy—not even 
(and with shame be it spoken), not even 
Palermo or Venice or Carcassonne. The only 
call is ‘Back to Spain!’”’ wrote Ralph Adams 
Cram a year or so ago in The American Archi- 
tect and Architectural Review as a preface to 
a series of articles filled with enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of representative examples of Span- 
ish architecture. Mr. Cram’s experience is not 
an unusual one, judging by similar statements 
from others, of lesser reputation, perhaps, but 
of equal interest in the fine and applied arts. 
It would seem that Spain is at last coming into 
its own, culturally, abroad. The conspicuous 
success of Zuloaga, following an almost equal 
triumph by Sorolla; the renewed interest in 
Spanish fine arts in general; the vogue of 
Spanish motifs in architecture, the applied arts. 
decoration, and personal adornment ; the award 
of the Nobel Prize to Benavente, the second 
Spaniard to win that honor; the shower of 
translations of Spanish authors into English, 
French, and German; the universal tribute to 
Spanish science in the person of Dr. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal—these are but a few of the 
factors which indicate that the world at large 
is awakening, like Mr. Cram, from an era of 
indifference to the charms of Spain and of 
Hispanic civilization, and, like him, is becom- 
ing as enthusiastic as it was formerly indiffer- 
ent. Nor is this interest confined to connois- 
seurs; the modest art-lover, the ordinary per- 
son of leisure and cultivated tastes, is also find- 
ing in Spanish culture a rich and well-stored 
field which yields fruits of permanent satis- 
faction. Travel to Spain has increased enor- 
mously in ten years, and improvements in ac- 
commodations have kept pace with the increase 
in “turismo.” There has recently been opened 
in New York a “Bureau of Information pro- 
Espana” (41 Broad Street), which has issued 
some delightful booklets on Spanish travel and 
which serves as a center for information of 
all sorts about Spain. 
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In “Spanish Sunshine” Mrs. Elsner gives us 
an intimate picture of Spanish life and culture 
from the standpoint of a foreigner who has 
grown to love and understand an alien race. 
An Englishwoman of three years’ residence in 
Spain, she has not only observed, but has lis- 
tened and read and thought. Her book is not 
a mere recital of what “we” did, nor a mere 
description of architectural and plastic monu- 
ments, nor a patronizing account of the strange 
customs of another people. It is a sympa- 
thetic, well-informed interpretation of Spain 
and the Spaniards, in which art, architecture, 
archaeology, folklore, customs, costumes, his- 
tory and legend all are drawn upon, in some 
measure at least, to make an interesting and 
readable book. The seventeen chapters con- 
stitute what might be called the “grand tour” 
of Spain: Malaga, Cordoba, Sevilla, Cadiz, 
Ronda, Granada, Elche (with its centuries-old 
Passion Play. How many Americans have 
ever heard of it?), Valencia, Barcelona, Zara- 


goza, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, Valladolid, 
Burgos. What visions of knightly deeds and 


high romance these names conjure up out of 
the past! What epics—unsung—of the daily 
lives of simple, God-fearing, nature-loving and 
humanity-loving folk lie hidden in the realities 
of the present! It is part of the charm of 
Mrs. Elsner’s delightful book that we get an 
insight into both past and present—the “‘little 
peep” that stimulates our interest and makes 
us hunger for more. Some forty excellent re- 
productions of artistic photographs add to our 
enjoyment. “Spanish Sunshine” deserves a 
place alongside John Hay’s “Castilian Days,” 
W. D. Howells’ “Familiar Spanish Travels,” 
and Fitz-Gerald’s “Rambles in Spain” on the 
shelves of every lover of the beautiful ex- 
pressed in terms of everyday life. 
Henry GRATTAN Doy_e. 


Landscape Painting, by Adrian Stokes, 
R.A., A. R.W.S. Pp., 265; 97 illustrations. 
J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1925. $6.00. 

This is not the usual treatise on landscape 
painting, but a carefully detailed exposition of 
the manner of drawing, composition, necessary 
materials, color and the most specific directions 
for painting a picture. 

Mr. Stokes has expended the knowledge ac- 
quired from many years’ exercise of his art for 
the benefit of young students, and he omits no 
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detail that may assist the artist. He writes of 
the various mediums—water-color, pastel, 
tempera—and exactly how to treat trees, skies, 
clouds, mountains and water. 

Most of us suppose an artist simply paints 
the landscape as he sees it, not appreciating that 
the arrangement is first planned and the out- 
lines composed in sketch-line, before the work 
is even begun. Cloud and sky effects, air, 
light—all must be studied and worked into a 
careful design. The author attempts to give 
the most minute prescriptions for painting a 
landscape that must be of inestimable value to 
students and artists. 

The illustrations throughout the book are 
interesting. Those of the pictures painted by 
Mr. Stokes himself are of particular charm: 
scenes in the south of France, the Tyrol, the 
islands of the Adriatic, and some drawings of 
mountains and clouds. 

There are critical notes on the masters of 
landscape, also with illustrations. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Origin of Christian Church Art, by Josef 
Streygowski. Translated from the German by 
O. M. Dalton and H.J. Braunholtz. Illustrated. 
New York: American Branch Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 12. 

Originally prepared as lectures at Upsala, 
this summary of Professor Strzygowski’s dis- 
coveries and hypotheses extending through 
thirty-five years and a score of books is most 
valuable to the student. The publisher pro- 
vides an excellent translation of a difficult 
original, abundant illustrations, and a clear and 
dignified letter-press. The book is, neverthe- 
less, the usual bewildering mixture of sound 
archaeology and hazardous speculation. 

Professor Strzygowski’s fundamental dis- 
tinction is between a Northern non-representa- 
tional, popular, spiritual and good art, and a 
Southern representational, courtly-ecclesiasti- 
cal, mundane and bad art. The former orig- 
inated in Iran, its very abstract forms being 
dictated and limited by that highly spiritual 
form of religion, Mazdaism. The latter stems 
irom Semitic Mesopotamia, passing through 
Syria, Asia Minor, Hellas and its artistic de- 
pendencies. It gives the humanistic tradition 
generally, the essentials of Christian icon- 
ography, the’ long, barrel-vaulted (ultimately 
Romanesque) church. The Northern tradi- 
tion, which reaches as far as Japan and Ire- 
land, gives, through Armenia, the central, 


domed church everywhere, supplies an ab- 
stract Hvarenah landscape which influences the 
best Byzantine mosaics and Persian miniatures, 
originates lacertine and animal decoration 
(which the Teuton nomads carry over central 
and northern Europe), finally, in western 
Europe, as a derivative of a now lost church- 
building in wood, invents the sublimely soaring 
forms of Gothic architecture. Existing wooden 
churches in Scandinavia give a notion of what 
proto-Gothic churches may have been. Thus 
Christian art is to be envisaged as a shifting 
fight between Northern and Southern ideals, 
its most characteristic and precious inventions 
being Northern. Not Hellas or Rome, but 
Mazdaistic Iran is our authentic spiritual an- 
cestor. 

How far are these broad generalizations 
credible? For a full answer we must await 
archaeological discovery. Indeed the solilest 
part of this book is that which, on the basis 
of actual monuments, makes highly probable 
the priority of Armenia in central domical con- 
struction. The rest seems visionary in various 
degrees. The links intervening between the 
basilica, the Romanesque and the Gothic are 
too palpable to be lightly explained away. It 
requires a positive phobia for the obvious to 
fetch the barrel vault from Mesopotamia to 
regions abounding in Roman remains, or to 
see in the timber churches of Scandinavia any- 
thing but clever adaptations of Gothic stone 
forms. As to Hvarenah landscape, it is a pure 
inference across centuries which have left no 
monuments. The Christian mosaics which are 
said to presuppose it are profoundly Hellenis- 
tic. So is that iconography which our author 
traces to purely Semitic sources. Finally a 
fundamental distinction between a_ spiritual 
Northern and a mundane Southern art is far 
too simple and good to be true. At most the 
issue is between a civilized and a semi-barbaric 
art. Spirituality does not enter into the con- 
trast at all. The shred of truth in the dis- 
tinction has been a commonplace since Herder 
and Goethe—the vivifying energy contributed 
by the invaders of Europe at the downfall of 
the Empire. 

Marred as it is by an irresponsible subjec- 
tivism, Professor Strzygowski’s book is im- 
mensely ingenious and stimulating. It prop- 
erly emphasizes, at times over-emphasizes, re- 
moter Asiatic influences in European art, and 
gives a vivid notion of the complexity of such 
influences. It sketches larger and interesting 
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reciprocations of influence in Central Asia. It 
gives valuable leads for research, indicating 
clearly those ultimately important problems for 
the solution of which we must seek the evi- 
dence. For these merits we must endure that 
general sense of insecurity which these essays 
inspire. Perhaps one may no more find 
such genial and audacious speculation com- 
bined with cautious scholarship than one may 
eat his cake and have it. What really troubles 
an admirer of Professor Strzygowski is that 
he insists his methods are objective. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Mirrors, by Margaret Todd Ritter. Pp., 97. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
$1.25. 

Occasionally the insatiable mill of the pub- 
lishers turns out a little grist which, if it be 
not the pure whole wheat, is at least not win- 
nowed of all the mineral salts and vitamines. 
Margaret Todd Ritter has given us in her 
“Mirrors” a clean, detached picture of an eager 
and capable young mind, obsessed in large part 
by the preoccupations of youth and not sure- 
footed on the larger, if at times more abstract, 
slopes of life. But on the whole she has done 
well. Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will 
recall her “Moonlight Sonata” in a recent num- 
ber. Another of her sonnets, “Cleopatra,” will 
appear in the magazine shortly. In her pres- 
ent volume, one fragment of a few lines is 
worthy of Joyce Kilmer. Miss Ritter sees 
“Roads” with the poet’s eye and writes them 
down with a captivating feminine delicacy : 

“T love enchanting roads that curve 

Between tall rocks and trees, 

Little roads that nose them out 

A thousand mysteries 

Nor keep a straight and narrow path 

But wander where they please.” 
It is a pity that so fine a verse should be marred 
by such execrable punctuation—or lack of it. 
Another poem worth mention is “Sonata 
Eroica,” though it does not equal the simpler 
and more broadly conceived “Roads.” 

Curiously enough, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties and implications of the sonnet form, 
and her obvious youth, Miss Ritter’s muse is 
at its best in this exceedingly trying medium 
of expression. As a whole her sonnets rise 
well above the level of her other verse. There 
is excellent promise revealed in this slim little 
volume. For one thing especially we salute 
her. She does not jazz her themes. 
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St. Francis of Assisi, by Edith K. Harper, 
London. William Rider & Sons, Ltd., 8-11 
Paternoster Row, E. C., 1925. 


This pleasing little study of “The Troubadour 
God” is arranged under seven significant titles, 
which give a fair idea of the contents. They 
are: The Great Renunciation, The Knightly 
Order of Poverty, The Place of the Little Por- 
tion, Cross and Crescent, On Monte Alvernia, 
“Sunset and Evening Star,” St. Francis in Art 
and Literature. 

The author has written her account of the 
saint con amore, and her poetic rendering of 
“The Canticle of Brother Sun” is charming. 

“Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he 
were here again!” 


a he. 


Hidden Valley, by Garret Chatfield Pier. 
The Stratford Company, publishers, Boston, 
Mass., 1925. 


Here is a real “archaeological novel” which 
makes good reading. It is a very interesting 
story in which figure some of the great charac- 
ters of the Old Testament, and it is written 
by one who, knowing Egypt and Palestine well, 
has succeeded in visualizing and recreating the 
life of the old Mosaic days. This is an im- 
portant function of the archaeologist, and the 
author has combined a thrilling narrative with 
a vivid portrayal of ancient Biblical heroes. 

H. R. FarrclouGu. 


Herbstliche Reise Eines Melancholikers. 
Briefe aus Holland von Kannitverstan. Her- 
ausgegeben von Wilhelm Hausenstein. Mit 21 
Bildern. Deutsche V erlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart, 
Berlin und Leipzig. 1924. 


Johann Peter Hebel, whimsical philosopher- 
poet of a hundred years ago or so, no doubt 
looks down in warm approval from the abode 
of departed moralists when Wilhelm Hausen- 
stein resuscitates his gloomy hero Kannit- 
verstan and leads him a-journey through Hol- 
land. Kannitverstan redivivus is more artist 
than all else. He is nine parts physical sensa- 
tion and the rest fantastic symbolism. Hear- 
ing, taste, smell, are keen and marvelous with 
him. The record of the gluttonous repast in 
the Arnheim country, in the charming country 
house where he was treated with “balmy discre- 
tion,” is sheer Homeric in its elemental elo- 
quence. But Kannitverstan is stirred even 
more deeply by Rembrandt and Jan Vermeer 
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van Delft than by Dutch cooking. When he 
visited Vermeer’s clean little city, he skirted 
the place till he found the exact point from 
which the artist had painted the quiet master- 
piece which now hangs in the Mauritshuis at 
The Hague. 

“Jan Vermeer van Delft, the most Dutch of 
all the Dutch and truly the noblest and greatest 
example, the classic example, of Holland’s har- 
mony with herself. (Rembrandt is—I feel it 
more strongly hour by hour—not Holland’s 
identity, but the contrast of the More-than- 
Holland with Holland.)” 

Rembrandt, not soothing but stimulating, 
fascinates the melancholy German, and stirs 
him to breathless eloquence. Especially the 
Saul and David picture, also in the Mau- 
ritshuis, moves him to a full chapter of eager 
interpretation. This concave King Saul, 
shrinking before a convex young David—“the 
whole King one sick tooth’—‘“one cave of 
suffering’—is Holland’s most powerful im- 
pression on a curiously plastic soul. “Thus 
did Napoleon,” says Kannitverstan of the half- 
dozen “indignant” strokes of color which cov- 
ered Saul’s thigh, “Thus did Napoleon sign 
a declaration of war.” 

Hausenstein’s strange little volume is 
crammed with suggestion. Freakishly sub- 
jective it is; but we of duller senses need now 
and then to knit our brows and squint through 
the magic spectacles of the Kannitverstans. 
There are some twenty illustrations, reproduc- 
tions of paintings of Rembrandt, Vermeer van 
Delft, Aertje de Gelder and Frans Hals. 

Roy Tempe House. 


Picturesque Scandinavia. 
mar Rordam, Ernst Klein, Theodor Kaspari 


Text by Valde- 


and Johannes Ohquist. Cloth. 12Y%x9% 
inches. Pp. xxxiv, 272, with 272 full-page 
plates in rotogravure. Brentano, New York, 
1924. $6. 

Picturesque North Africa. Text by Ernst 
Kihnel. Cloth. 12%x934 inches. Pp. xiv, 
240, with 240 full-page plates in rotogravure. 
Brentano, New York, 1924. $6. 


In adding two such books as these to their 
“Picturesque” series, the American publishers 
of these German-printed works have per- 
formed a distinct service. Arranged with a 
view to meeting the tastes and requirements of 
a public rather sharply split into groups with 
strong prejudices, both books accomplish their 
' purpose well. The introductory text, placed 


solidly at the beginning of each volume, is fol- 
lowed by a series of more than 200 splendid 
full-page reproductions of generous-sized 
photographs. Apparently nothing worthwhile 
in either region has been overlooked. 

Beginning “Scandinavia” with an essay on 
Denmark, the editor has drawn into line similar 
thoughtful studies of Sweden, Norway and 
Finland. In each paper the archaeological, 
geographic, ethnic, political and business con- 
ditions are clearly stated, giving an excellent, 
if necessarily superficial, survey of the charac- 
ter, physical and spiritual, of the respective 
countries. Though many. books patterned 
somewhat on the order of these two have been 
written in this country, in all but a very few 
instances the text has been inconsequential, 
with the result that the book itself is a mere 
picture-show without much meaning or im- 
portance. Here, however, notwithstanding the 
brevity of the four papers which make up the 
text, serious data are placed at the reader's 
command, and couched in a style which has 
more than a touch of poetry, even in trans- 
lation. 

More diverse schematically, with its record 
of the impinging of Latin civilization upon that 
of the East, “Picturesque North Africa” tells 
a story most of whose color and force reside 
in its magnificent illustrations. The text oi 
Ernst Kihnel is neither so good nor so elab- 
orate as that of his Scandinavian colleagues. 
The superficialty of the “Introduction” is at 
once manifest. Covering the whole period 
marked by the Roman and Punic ruins of the 
northern coast and littoral, as well as the sub- 
sequent Arab period and its developments, six 
and one-half pages of text are apologetic rather 
than even indicative, and read as though the 
author had endeavored to digest a guide-book 
into a mere tabloid catalogue of “high spots.” 
Yet the text has its good points, and that section 
of the illustrations devoted to the Moroccan 
country, where French and Spaniard are driv- 
ing back the Riffians, is of unusual interest. 
It is unfortunate that the translator should 
have possessed a faulty knowledge of English. 
There is little excuse for the “Street [Strait] of 
Gibraltar,” or for a mixture throughout of 
French and English spellings of proper names 
in the captions with an occasional lapse into a 
Teutonic form for variety. The region in- 
cluded in this book extends from south of 
Mogador, on the Atlantic, straight across 
Syrtis Major to Ben Ghazi. 
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247 Park Avenue 


The Roman Hierarchy 
in Massachusetts 


THE FORUM recently concluded a general discussion of the question “Is 
Roman Catholicism Un-American?” Urged by many, both Catholic and 
Protestant, THE FORUM has now undertaken an impartial survey of 
Massachusetts to ascertain whether any basis exists for the charges of inter- 
ference by the Pope in Bay State politics. The first instalment of a two- 
part article appears in the October FORUM, the second in the November 
number. It is believed that the results of this investigation will prove of 
keen interest to those who have followed the recent series in the magazine, 
and to others. 


In the October issue will also appear WitpuR Cortez Aspsott’s answer for 
Modern America to the question “What is Civilization?’ This is one of a 
series of articles which has engaged international attention. What have we 
and our immediate ancestors contributed to modern culture? 


Dr. Epwarp E. Free, Scientific Editor of THE FORUM, advances the 
startling hypothesis that ‘The Origin of Life” was brought about by the 
union of two of the deadliest of poisonous gases. 


“War is Normal”—Freperick ApamMs Woops, eminent biologist, points 
out that by actual statistics war is as normal as peace. 


Are American universities suffering from elephantiasis? Has education 
like everything else in America become a victim of our worship of mere size? 
Dr. Frank Bohn flings a startling challenge to the entire American educa- 
tional system. He advocates quality, not quantity, of production; and 
maintains that universities should pay their professors $50,000 salaries. 


THE FORUM 


OCTOBER 
Epirep By HENry GopparRp LEACH 


35 Cents a Copy 
By the year $4.00 
Introductory Subscription—4 issues $1.00 


New York City 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


And many other high grade 
magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


No business can endure for over 
one hundred years unless founded on 
sound business principles. 


For over a century JAacosp REED 
and JAcos REEp’s Sons have success- 
fully catered to the well-dressed men 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, and 
thousands of Princeton’s men are 
numbered among their patrons. 


If you individually have not dealt 
with us heretofore, now is a good 
time to get acquainted, as the Fall 
Clothing is finer than ever. It is 
made of exceptionally high quality 
fabrics, wonderfully tailored and is 
ideal in every way. 

Suits and Top Coats are priced 
$35 and upward, with wonderful 
values in the grades at $50, $55 
and $60. 


JACOB REED’S SONS 


1424-1426 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





WHEN YOU WRITE THE ADVERTISER, 


MENTION ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

















CURRENT TOPICS 





Do you realize that 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


is today a current topic of as much 
interest among people of culture and 
broad general knowledge as the coal 
strike or debt refunding? 


The daily press gives you all the 
archaeological news it can, but it has 
no authority. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY speaks the 
final word. 


The men who are doing the actual 
work write its articles. A year’s 
table of contents is an archaeological 


““Who’s Who.” 

Also in each issue is presented in 
condensed form the latest news of 
research and discovery throughout the 
world. 

The October issue will contain 
brilliant contributions — “American 
Figure and Portrait Painters’ —Man’s 
Evolution—Dr. Guido Calza on his 
recent discoveries at Leptis Magna 
and Sabratha—etc. 


You ought to be a_ subscriber. 
Check your: preference— 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
Octagon Annex 
Washington, 1D: x: 


[_]Send me the Magazine for 3 months’ 
trial—¥$1.00. 


[_JSend me the Magazine for one 
year—$5.00. 
(Add fifty cents for Canadian or foreign postage) 
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Sargent’s Handbooks 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


10th Edition, ca. 1,000 pages; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $6.00. 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 


A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
2nd Edition, 1925. 768 pages, 10 maps and 
more than 175 illustrations —$5.00. 
An annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 
A Discriminating Review of the Camp Move- 
ment, its origin, development, present 
status and practices. 
Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Camps and Schools. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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